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PREFACE. 



An extended explanation of the function of 

" fairy stories in a child's education, and of the 

metiod of teaching them is given in the appen- 

dix to the Teachers' and Mothers' Edition of 

this little volume. . 

These stories, in the form here presented, 
are the result of repeated experience in telling 
them to children of the first grade, and the lan- 
guage is so simple that second grade children 
can read for themselves the stories which have 
already become dear to thetn. 

The first story is not literature, it is true, but 
it has delighted young children for generations. 
The rhythmical movement and repetition in 
parts of it are probably the source of much of 
this delight, which marks the birth of the lit- 
erary sense in the young child. 

The stories grow rapidly in literary and 
moral worth throughout the volume. 

The author desires to acknowledge her ob- 
ligations to the writers and publishers of the 
poems that appear and add materially to the 
value of the book; also to Geo. P. Brown, and 
Charles and Frank McMurry, who have aided 
greatly by their suggestions. 
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Thb Old Woman and Her Pig. 



An old woman who was sweeping her house, 
found a dime. 

"Now what shall I do with this dime," she 
said. "I know, I will go to a farm and buy a 
little pig." As she was coming home, driving 
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the pig, she came to a low fence; piggy would 
not jump over this fence, so she went back a 
little way to get some one to help her. She 
soon met a dog. She said to the dog: 

"Dog! dog! bite pig! Pig will not jump 
over the fence, and I shall not get home to- 
night." But the dog would not. 

She went a little farther and she met a stick. 
So she said: 

"Stick! stick! whip dog! Dog will not bite 
pig; pig will not jump over the fence, and I 
shall not get home tonight." But the stick 
would not. 

She went a little farther and she met a fire. 
5o she said: 

"Fire! fire! bum stick! Stick will not whip 
log; dog will not bite pig; pig will not jump 
)ver the fence, and I shall not get home to- 
light." But the fire would not. 

She went a little farther and she met a pail 
>f water. So she said: 

"Water! water! put out fire! Fire will not 
mm stick; stick will not whip dog; dog will 
lot bite pig; pig will not jump over the fence 
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and I shall not get home tonight." But the 
water would not. 

She went a little farther and she met an 
ox So she said: 

**0x! ox! drink water! Water will not put 
out fire; fire will not burh stick; stick will not 
whip dog; dog will not bite pig; pig will not 
jump over the fence, and I shall not get home 
tonight." But the ox would not. 

She went ,a little farther and she met a 
butcher. So she said: 

** Butcher! butcher! kill ox! Ox will not 
drink water; water will not put out fire; fire 
will not bum stick; stick will not whip dog; 
dog will not bite pig; pig will not jump over 
the fence, and I shall not get home tonight.*' 
But the butcher would not. 

She went a little farther and she met a 
rope. So she said: 

**Rope! rope! hang butcher! Butcher will 
not kill ox; ox will not drink water; water will 
not put out fire; fire will not bum stick; stick 
will not whip dog; dog will not bite pig; pig 
will not jump over the fence, and I shall not 
get home tonight." But the rope would not. 
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She went a little farther and she met a rat 
So she said: 

**Rat! rat! gnaw rope! Rope will not hang 
butcher; butcher will not kill ox; ox will not 
drink water; water will not put out fire; fire 
will not burn stick; stick will not whip dog; 
dog will not bite pig; pig will not jump over 
the fence, and I shall not get home tonight." 
But the rat would not. 

She went a little farther and she met a cat. 
So she said: 

**Cat! cat! catch rat! Rat will not gnaw 
rope; rope will not hang butcher; butcher will 
not kill ox; ox will not drink water; water will 
not put out fire; fire will not bum stick; stick 
will not whip dog; dog will not bite pig; pig 
will not jump over the fence, and I shall not 
get home tonight." 

Then the cat said to her: **If you will go to 
the cow and bring me a saucer of milk, I will 
catch the rat." So the old woman went to the 
cow as fast as she could go. The cow Sciid to 
hei:. **If you will go to the haystack and bring 
me an armful of hay, I will give you some 
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milk." So away went the old woman to the 
haystack and broug'ht the hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, she 
gave the old woman the milk. Then the old 
woman went with a saucer of milk to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped the milk, the 
cat begfan to catch the rat; the rat beg'aii to 
gnaw the rope; the rope began to hang the 
butcher; the butcher began to kill the ox; the 
ox began to drink the water; the water began 
to put out the fire; the fire began to bum the 
stick; the stick began to whip the dog; the dog 
began to bite the pig. This frightened the 
little pig so, that he jumped right over the 
fence, and the old woman got home that night. 
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Little Red Riding-Hood. 



In a village a long, long way from here 
there lived a sweet little girl. Everyone who 
knew her, loved her. Her old grandmother 
thonght so much of her that she made her 
many presents. Once she sent her a little red 
cloak with a red velvet hood. The little girl 
looked so pretty in this cloak that she was 
called Little Red Riding-hood ever after. 
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One day her mother said to her, •*Come, 
Red Riding-hood, bring me your little basket 
and I will put a cake and a glass of jelly in it 
for your grandmother. She is sick, and I want, 
you to go and see how she does. Get ready at 
once, before it becomes too warm, and do not 
stop on your way." 

Little Red Riding-hood was always glad to 
go to grandmother's; so she kissed her mother 
good-bye and started, with her little basket. 

As she was going through the woods, she 
met a large wolf. He had a great mind to eat 
her up, but he did not dare, for there were 
some wood-cutters near by; so he said, ** Where 
are you going so early, little girl?" 

Now, Red Riding-hood did not know that it 
is not safe to stop and talk to a wolf, so she 
answered, **I am going to see my grandmother 
and take her this cake and glass of jelly that 
mother sent." 

** Where does your grandmother live?" asked 
the wolf. 

**She lives in the first house you come to, in 
the next village. Her house stands under three 
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large oak trees. You would surely know it," 
said Red Riding-hood. 

Then they walked on together for a little 
way, until they came to some beautiful flowers. 
**See, what pretty flowers," said the wolf. 
**Why do you not stop and gather some and 
rest yourself. And hear how sweetly the birds 
are singing!" 

Then Little Red Riding-hood thought, 
•'Grandmother loves flowers, and it is early 
yet, and I have plenty of time. I think I will 
gather her a bouquet of the prettiest ones." 
So she went on and on, farther and farther 
into the woods, gathering flowers. 

But the wolf went straight on to grand- 
mother's house, and knocked at the door, **Tap! 
tap! tap!" 

The old grandmother was sick in bed up- 
stairs, and did not hear the wolf knock. As 
the wolf heard no stir in the room he lifted the 
latch and went in. There in a box he found 
one of the grandmother's caps. He put it on, 
and quickly jumped into a bed in the room — the 
very one in which grandmother usually slept. 
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After Red Riding-hood had gathered as 

many flowers as she could carry, she went back 

to the right path and walked on very fast until 

she came to her grandmother's house. Then 

she knocked at the door — **Tap! tap!" 

** Who is there? " asked the wolf, trying to 

speak in a voice like that of her grandmother. 

His voice sounded so gruff, though, that Little 

. Red Riding-hood felt afraid; but she thought 

— ** Grandmother has a cold and is hoarse," so 

she answered, **It is Little Red Riding-hood. 

Mother has sent you a cake and a glass of 

jelly." 

** Lift the latch and come in," said the wolf. 

So Red Riding-hood lifted the latch and 
went in. When she saw her grandmother, as 
she thought, lying in bed, she went up to her 
and said, **Good morning. Grandmother," but 
there was no answer. 

Then she got on the bed and said, **Oh, 
grandmother, what great ears you have !" 

** The better to hear you, my dear," said the 
wolf. 

''^And, grandmother, what great eyes you 
have. " 
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••The better to see you, my dear." 

••And, grandmother, what great arms you 

have. " 

*' The better to hug you, my dear." 

••But, grandmother, what great teeth you 

have," cried Red Riding-hood, beginning to be 

frightened. 

••The better to eat you," said the wolf, as 

he got ready to spring upon her. 

At that moment a bee which had followed 

Little Red Riding-hood into the house, stung 

the wolf on the nose so that he sneezed again 

and again. 
Just then a sparrow flew to the window-sill 

and chirped, and a hunter aiming at it, shot 

through the window and killed the wolf. 



The Anocious Leaf, 
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The Anxious Leaf. 



Once upon a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle 
wind is about. And the twig said, ** What is 
the matter, little leaf?" And the leaf said, 
**The wind just told me that one day it would 
pull me off and throw me down to die on the 
ground. " 

The twig told it to the branch on which it 
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grew, and the branch told it to the tree. And 
when the tree heard it, it rustled all over, and 
sent back word to the leaf, **Do not be afraid; 
hold on tightly, and you shall not go until you 
want to." 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, but went 
on nestling and singing. Every time the tree 
shook itself and stirred up all its leaves, the 
branches shook themselves, and the little twig 
shook itself, and the little leaf danced up and 
down merrily as if nothing could pull it off. 
And so it grew all summer long until October. 

And when the bright days of autumn came, 
the little leaf saw all the leaves around becom- 
ing very beautiful. Some were yellow and some 
were scarlet, and some were striped with both 
colors. 

Then it asked the tree what it meant. And 
the tree said, **A11 these leaves are getting 
ready to fly away, and they have put on their 
beautiful colors because of joy." 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, 
too, and grew very beautiful in thinking of it; 
and when it was very gay in color it saw that 
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the branches of the tree had no color in them, 
and so the leaf said, ''Oh, branches! Why are 
you lead color and we g'olden? " 

**We must keep on our work clothes, for our 
task is not done; but your clothes are for holi- 
day, because your work is finished." 

Just then a little puff of wind came and t he 
leaf let go without thinking of it, and the wind 
took it up and turned it over and over, and 
whirled it like a spark of fire, in the air. and 
then it fell gently down under the edge of the 
fence among hundreds of leaves, and fell into a 
dream and never waked up to tell what it 
dreamt about. 



The Wind. 

"I am the wind 

And I come very fast, 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast. 

"Sometimes I am soft 
As a sweet gentle child 
I play with the flowers, 
Am quiet and mild 
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"And then out so loud 

All at once I can roar, 
If you wish to be quiet 
Close window and door. 

• "I am the wind 

And I come very fast, 
Through the tall woods 
I blow a loud blast." 



— Anonymous 



Friends. 



North wind came whistling through the wood 
Where the tender sweet things grew — 

The tall fair ferns and the maiden's hair 
And the gentle gentians, blue, 
"It's very cold — are we growing old?" 
They sighed, "What shall we do?" 

The sigh went up to the loving leaves 
"We must fielp," they whispered low 
"They are frightened and weak, Oh brave, old tree s! 
But we love you well you know." 
And the trees said, "We are strong — makes haste 
Down to the darlings go." 

So the leaves went floatin g, floating down, 

All yellow, and brown, and red. 
And the frail little trembling, thankful things 

Lay still and were comforted. 

And the blue sky smiled through the bare old trees, 

Down on their safe warm bed. 

—L, G, Warner, 
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How THE Leaves Came Down. 

I'll tell you how the leaves came down, 
The great tree to his children said, 
"You're getting sleepy, Yellow, Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red, 

It is quite time you went to bed." 

"Oh," begged each silly pouting leaf, 
- "Let us a little longer stay. 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief; 

'Tis such a pleasant day 
We do not want to go away." 

So just for one moire merry day 

To the great tree the leaflets clung — 

Frolicked and danced and had their way, . 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 

Whispering all their sports among. 

"Perhaps the great Tree will forget 

And let us stay until the spring. 
Or we might beg, and coax, and fret." 

But the great tree was listening 
And smiled to hear their whispering. 

"Come, children, all to bed," he cried, 

And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide. 

Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 
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I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Grolden and red, a huddled swarm, 

Waiting till one from far away, 

With bed-clothes heaped upon her arm. 

Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 

The great bare Tree looked down and smiled, 

"Good-night, dear little leaves," he said, 
And from below, each sleepy child 

Replied, "Good-night" and murmered 
"It is so nice to go to bed." 

—Susan Coolidge in ''LUOe Flower FoJks.^^ 
By Permission of Ed, Publishing Co. 
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The Three Bears. 



There was once a little girl and her name 
was Silver-hair. She liked to be out of doors, 
and one day she went to the woods. She had never 
been there before, and she was very happy. 

She walked on and on, looking all about 
her. At last she came to a little house. The 
door was open and she walked in. No one was 
at home, but on the table were three bowls of 
Boup. 
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The three bowls of soup belonged to three 
bears who lived in the house. They had left 
the soup to cool and had gone out to take a 
walk. 

Silver-hair tasted the soup in the largest 
bowl. It was too cold. That bowl belonged 
to Papa-bear. 

Then she tasted the soup in the middle-sized 
bowl. It was too hot. That bowl belonged to 
Mamma -bear. 

Then she tasted the soup in the smallest 
bowl. It was just right and she ate it all up. 
That bowl belonged to Baby-bear. 

She went into the parlor and there she saw 
three chairs. She tried the largest chair. It was 
too high. That chair belonged to Papa-bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair. It 
was too broad. That chair belonged to Mam - 
ma-bear. 

Then she tried the smallest chair. It was 
just right. But she sat down so hard that she 
broke it. That chair l^elonged to Baby-bear. 

Silver-hair was now very tired, and she 
went up stairs. There were three beds. She 
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tried the largest bed. It was too hard. That 
bed belonged to Papa-bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized bed . It was 
too soft. That bed belonged to Mamma-bear. 

Then she tried the smallest bed. It was just 
right. So she lay down upon it and went to 
sleep. That bed belonged to Baby- bear. 

After awhile the three bears came home 
from their walk. They went to the table to 
get their soup. 

Papa-bear looked into his bowl and growled: 
** SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY 
SOUP." 

Mamma-bear looked into her bowl and said: 
** Somebody has been tasting my soup." 

Baby-bear looked into his bowl and whined: 
^^ Somebody has been tasting my soup, and has eaten 
it allup,^^ 

Then they went into the parlor. Papa-bear 
looked at his chair and growled: **SOME- 
BODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR.'' 

Mamma-bear looked at her chair and said: 
•'Somebody has been sitting in my chair." 

Baby-bear looked at his chair and whined: 
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"Somebody has been aitting in my chair, and has 
broken it all to pieces. " 

Then they went up stairs. Papa-bear looked 
at his bed and growled: "SOMEBODY HAS 
BEEN TUMBLING MY BED." 

Mamma-bear looked at her bed and said: 
"Somebody has been tumbling my bed." 

Baby-bear looked at his bed and whined: 
"Somebody has been tumbling my bed, and Acre 
sAe is. " 

Just then Silver-hair woke up, and when 
she saw the bears she was terribly frightened. 
She jumped out of the window and ran away 
as fast as her legs could carry her, and she 
never went near that little bouse again. 
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The Lion and the Mouse. 



A fierce old lion had been out hunting all 
night. In the morning he lay down to take a 
nap, and was having a good sleep, when a little 
mouse crept out from among the leaves. 

It went jumping along, sniffing this way and 
that, and ran right over the old lion's nose. 
Oh, but the little mouse was frightened when 
the lion's paw came down upon it! It shook 
all over but it squeaked out: "Oh, please 
do not kill me, good lion. I did not mean to 
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waken you. Truly, I did not. I just came be- 
cause I thought you might have something good 
for me to eat, after your hunt, and I was creep- 
ing over very quietly to see. Do let me live, 
good lion. If you will, I will do something for 
you some time. Just see if I do not!" 

The old lion could not keep from laughing 
when the little mouse said this. He laughed 
so ]ou4 that the ground shook where he lay, 
anc the poor little mouse was frightened more 
than ever, '* Tov help me.?" said he. **Ha! ha! 
ha! I would just like to see you do that! 
**Well, I am not hungry; and if I were, you 
would not make a mouthful. I think I will let 
you go, but don't you dare to waken me again. 
If you do, you shall suffer for it." 

One day when this old lion was out walking 
in the woods, he found himself caught in a net 
which the hunters had laid for him. He tried 
to break the heavy ropes, but they were too 
strong for him, and the harder he tried to get 
away, the tighter the ropes were drawn. He 
roared so loud that his voice could be heard 
far, far away. 
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The little mouse which the lion had spared 
was not very far off. 

It heard the voice of its friend, and set off 
at once to see what was the matter. 

**Why do you cry so, Mr. Lion?" said the 
little mouse. 

** Just see these ugly ropes," said the lion. 
**I cannot move." 

**I will set you free," said the little mouse. 
**Do not worry. Just be quiet." 

Then the mouse began nibbling at one of 
the ropes with its little sharp teeth, and soon 
that was in two. It cut another and another 
until the lion could shake himself free. 

Then the tired little mouse looked up into 
the lion's face and said, **Mr. Lion, are you 
not glad that you did not kill me? " 

** Yes," said the lion, **I have learned from 
you, little teacher, that it pays to do a kind 
deed every time one gets a chance." 
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The Little Match Girl. 



A little girl was walking the streets of a 
large city on a dark, cold, snowy evening'. Her 
feet and head were bare. 

Some of the snowflakes as they fell rested 
lovingly on her curls, and some flew saucily 
into her face, but she did not notice them. 

She carried some boxes of matches in an old 
apron, and held one box in her hand; and as 
she walked she cried, "Matches! Matches! 
Who'll buy my matches?" She had not sold 
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one box during the whole day, and no one had 
given her a penny. 

Bright lights were shining from every win- 
dow, and everyone .seemed happy this Christ- 
mas eve — everyone but the little match-girl. 

At last, in an old alley between two tall 
houses she sank down, leaning against the cold 
wall of one of the houses and drawing her feet 
under her to keep them warm. 

She dared not go home without selling her 
matches; her father would whip her if she took 
him no money. Besides, it was nearly as cold 
at home, for they had no fire, and not enough 
rags to fill the holes in the windows. 

Her little hands were nearly frozen. All of 
a sudden she happened to think, ** Why can not 
I warm my fingers over a burning match? " She 
drew one out of a box — ** Scratch!" How it 
sputtered and burned. It gave a warm, bright 
light like a little candle, as she held her hand 
over it. 

It was really a wonderful light, for it seemed 
to the little girl as if she were standing by a 
large, beautiful stove. How the fire burned! 
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The little girl stretched out her feet to warm 
them, when, lo! the flame of the match went 
out, and the stove was gone, and she had only 
the half burnt match in her hand.* 

She scratched another match on the wall; it 
burst into a flame, and where the light fell up- 
on the wall it became so thin that she could 
easily see through it. In the room she saw a 
table covered with a snowy cloth. A fine din- 
ner was on the table, smoking hot. A great 
roast turkey lay upon a platter in the cen- 
ter, and, most wonderful of all, the turkey 
jumped right down from the dish and ran 
across the floor with a knife and fork in its 
breast, to the little girl. Then the match went 
out and there was nothing but the thick, cold 
wall before her. 

She lighted another match. This time she 
found herself sitting under a beautiful Christ- 
mas tree. Many tapers were burning on the 
green branches. There were oranges, sacks of 
candy, dolls, and a host of beautiful things. 
She stretched out her hand toward them, but 
the match went out. 
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The Christmas lights rose higher and higher, 
till they looked to her like stars in the sky. 
Then she saw a star fall, leaving behind it a 
bright streak of light. ** Someone is dying," 
thought the little girl; for her old grandmother 
— ^the only one who had ever loved her, and 
who was dead now — ^had told her that when a 
star falls a soul goes up to Grod. 

She scratched another match and the light 
shown round her. In the brightness she saw 
her old grandmother smiling upon her. The 
little girl cried, ** Grandmother! O, take me 
with you\ I know you will go away when the 
match bums out! " and she hurried to light the 
whole box of matches, that she might keep 
her grandmother with her. 

The light was brighter than noonday, and 
her grandmother looked larger and more beau- 
tiful than ever before. She took the little girl 
in her arms and they both flew upward to be 
with God, where there is neither cold, nor hun- 
ger, nor pain. 

In the morning the little girl's body was 
found in the snow. She held in her hand the 
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spent matches. ** Poor child, she tried to warm 
herself/' the people said. No one knew what 
beautiful things she had seen, nor to what a 
beautiful place she went with her grandmother 
on that Christmas eve. 



The Strange Child's Christmas. 

There went a stranger child, 

As Christmas eve closed in. 
Through the streets of a town whose windows shown 

With the warmth and light within. 

It stopped at every house 

The Christmas tree to see, 
On that festive night, when they shone so bright, 

And it sighed right bitterly. 

Then wept the child, and said: 

" This night hath every one 
A Christmas tree that he glad may be, 

And I alone have none. 

"Ah I when I lived at home 

From brother's and sister's hand 
I had my share; but there's none to care 
For me, in the stranger's land. 

"Will no one let me in? 

No presents I would crave. 
But to see the light, and the tree all bright, 
And the gifts that others have." 
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At shutter and door and gate 

It knocked with a timid hand; 
But none will mark, where alone in the dark. 

That little child doth stand. 

Each father brings home gifts, 

Each mother kind and mild; 
There is joy for all, but none will call 
And welcome that lonely child. 

'^Mother and father are dead — 

Jesus, kind and dear, 

I've no one now, there is none but Thou, 
For I am forgotten here." 

Th e poor child rubs its hands, 

All frozen and numbed with cold. 
And draws round its head with shrinking dread, 

Its garments worn and old. 

But see — another child 

Comes gliding through the street, 
And its robe is white, in its hand a light, 

It speaks and its voice is sweet. 

*"Once on this earth a child 

1 lived as thou livest yet. 

Though all turn away from thee to-day, 
Ye 1 1 will not forget. 

"Each child with equal love 
I hold beneath my care, — 
In the streets dull gloom, in the lighted room, 
I am with them everywhere. 
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**Here, in the darkness dim, 

1*11 show thee child, thy tree; 
Those that spread their light through the chambers 
bright, 
So lovely scarce can be." 

And with its white hand, points 

The Christ-child to the sky. 
And lol afar, with each lamp a star, 

A tree gleamed there on high. 

So far and yet so near. 

The light shone overhead; 
And all was well, for the child could tell 

For whom that tree was spread. 

It gazed as in a dream. 

And angels bent and smiled. 
And with outstretched hand, to that brighter land, 

They carried the stranger child. 

And the little one went home 

With its Savior Christ to stay, 
All the hunger and cold and the pain of old 

Forgotten and passed away. 

— From the Gei^man, 



The Fir- Tree. 



The Fir-Tree. 



Par down in the forest, where the warm sun 
and the fresh air made a sweet resting place, 
grew a pretty little fir-tree; but it was not 
happy; it wished so much to be tall like its 
companions — the pines and firs which grew 
around it. 
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The second year it was a long joint taller. 
Still, it complained. **0, if I were only a big 
tree like the others, then I could spread my 
branches far out, and with my top look out 
into the wide, wide world! The birds would 
build their nests in my branches, and when the 
wind blew I should nod my head proudly like 
the others, yonder." 

Sometimes in winter, when the snow lay 
white and glittering on the ground, a rabbit 
would come leaping along and jump right over 
the little tree, and then how ashamed it would 
feel! 

When the third winter came the tree had 
grown so tall that the rabbit had to run 
around it. Yet it was unhappy. It would cry, 
*'0h, if I could but keep on growing tall and 
old! There is nothing else worth caring for in 
the world." 

Every fall the wood-choppers came and cut 
down the largest trees. The fir-tree trembled 
as the large, handsome trees fell with a crash 
to the earth. Their boughs were cut off and 
their trunks seemed so naked, long, and slender, 
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that the fir-tree hardly knew them. They were 
then laid on wag'ons, and horses drew them away 
out of the woods. 

Where had they gone ? What had happened to 
them? In the spring, as the swallows and wild 
geese returned, the tree asked, **Do you know 
to what place they were taken? Have you met 
them? ' The swallows did not know. 

But an old goose thought a while and said, 
**Yes, I know. We met many new ships as we 
flew from the south. From the ships rose tall 
masts. I think it was the trees. They had a 
smell of fir. Yes, they were fine, they were 
very fine!" 

**0, if I were only big enough to sail over 
the sea! But what is the sea, and how does it 
look?'' 

**It would be too long a story to explain 
that,'' said the old goose as he flew away. 

The little fir was now six years old. Early 
in winter, when the snow began to fly, men 
came to the forest looking for young and beau- 
tiful trees. **Here is one we must have," they 
said, and soon an ax cut through its trunk and 
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it fell to the earth with a groan. It was placed 
upon a wagon with other trees and drawn over 
a rough road to a yard in front of a fine house. 

Two servants in grand livery carried it into 
a large and beautiful room. Here it was set up 
in a tub full of sand. Over the top of the tub 
green moss was laid, so the little tree looked 
quite at home. How it trembled! **What is 
going to happen to me now?" it wondered. 

Some young ladies came into the room and 
the servants helped them to trim the tree. On 
one branch they hung little bags cut out of 
colored paper; each bag was filled with candy. 
From other branches hung gilded apples and 
walnuts, as if they had grown there, and above 
and all around were hundreds of red, blue, and 
white tapers, fastened to the branches. Dolls, 
exactly like real babies, were placed on the 
green moss at the foot of the tree, and at the 
very top was a glittering star made of tinsel. 
Oh, it was most beautiful. 

* *This evening, " they exclaimed, * 'how bright 
it will be." 

**0h, that the evening were come," thought 
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the tree, **and the tapers lighted! Then I 
should know what else is going* to happen. 
Will the trees of the forest come to see me in 
my fine dress? I wonder if the sparrows will 
peep in at the windows as they fly? Shall I 
grow faster here, and keep on all these toys 
and trimmings during summer and winter?" 

At last the tapers were lighted, and the fold- 
ing doors were thrown open. A troop of chil- 
dren rushed in, followed more slowly by the 
older people. For a moment the little ones 
stood silent with wonder, and then they 
shouted for joy till the room rang. They 
danced merrily around the tree while one 
present after another was taken from it. Then 
the candles burned down to the branches and 
were put out, and the happy children were sent 
to bed. 

The little tree was all alone, but it looked 
forward with joy to the next evening, expect- 
ing again to be decked out with lights and play- 
things, gold and fruit. 

In the morning the servants came in. **Now," 
thought the fir-tree, **all my splendor is going 
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to beg^in ag'ain." But they dragged it out of the 
room and upstairs to the garret, and threw it 
on the floor in a dark comer, and there they 
left it 

**What does this mean," thought the tree. 
**What am I to do here? I can hear nothing in 
a place like this. But it is winter now, the 
ground is hard and covered with snow, so that 
people cannot plant me. I shall be sheltered 
here, I dare say, until spring comes. How 
thoughtful and kind everybody is to me. Yet 
I wish the place were not so dark and lonely, 
with not even a little rabbit to look at. How 
pleasant it was out in the forest while the snow 
lay on the ground, when the rabbit would run 
by, yes, and jump over me too, though I did not 
like it then. Oh! it is very, very lonely here." 

All winter the little fir-tree lay here in the 
dark, with only a mouse or a rat for a caller. 

But one morning people came to clear out 
the garret. The tree was pulled out of its cor- 
ner, and a servant dragged it out upon the 
staircase. **Now, life is beginning again," said 
the tree, rejoicing in the sunshine and fresh air. 
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Then it was carried down stairs and out into 
the back yard. Close by the yard was a g'ar- 
den where flowers were blooming, while swal- 
lows flew here and there crying". **Twit. twit, 
twit, my mate is coming*" — but it was not the fir- 
tree they meant. 

**No'w I shall live," cried the tree, joyfully, 
spreading" out its branches. But oh! they were 
all withered and yellow, and it lay in the cor- 
ner among" weeds. 

The star of gold paper still stuck in its top 
and glittered in the sunshine. In the same 
yard two of the merry children who had danced 
roimd the tree at Christmas, were playing. 
The youngest saw the gilded star and ran and 
pulled it off. **Look what is sticking to the 
ugly fir-tree," said the boy, treading on the 
branches till they crackled under his boots. 

The little tree wished that it had staid in 
the dark corner of the garret. It thought of 
its beautiful home in the forest. *'Past! past!" 
said the tree. **0h, how I wish that I had 
enjoyed myself while I could have done so! but 
now it is too late !" 
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Then a boy came and chopped the tree into 
small pieces. He placed these pieces in a fire 
under a large kettle, and they quickly blazed 
up brightly, sighing so deeply that each sigh 
was like a pistol shot. 

The children came and seated themselves in 
front of the fire and looked at it and cried, 
**Pop, pop." But each pop was a sigh of the 
tree while thinking of a summer day in the 
forest, or of some winter night there, when the 
stars shone brightly. Now all was past. 



The Little Fir-Trees. 

Hey ! little evergreens 

Sturdy and strong 1 
Summer and autumn time 

Hasten along. 
Harvest the sunbeams, then, 

Bind them in sheaves. 
Range them and change them 

To tufts of green leaves. 
Delve in the mellow mold. 

Far, far below. 

And so 
Little evergreens, grow I 
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Grow, growl 
Grow, little evergpreens, grow. 

Up, up so airily 

To the blue sky. 
Lift up your leafy tips 

Stately and high; 
Clasp tight your tiny cones 

Tawny and brown; 
By-and-by, buffeting 

Rains will pelt down. 
By-and-by, bitterly 

Chill winds will blow, 

And so 
Little evergreens, grow ! 

Grow, grow 1 
Grow, little evergreens, grow I 

Gather all uttermost 

Beauty, because — 
Hark, till I tell it now— 

How Santa Claus, 
Out of the northern land, 

Over the seas, 
Soon shall come seeking you, 

Evergreen trees ! 
Seek you with reindeer, soon, 

Over the snow, 

And so 
Little evergreens grow 1 

Grow, grow 1 
Grow, little evergreens, gprow I 
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What if the maple flare 

Flaunting and red, 
You shall bear waxen-white 

Tapers, instead. 
What if now, otherwhere 

Birds are beguiled, 
You shall yet nestle 

The little Christ-child I 
Ah, the strange splendor 

The fi r-treee shall know, 

And so, 
Little evergreens, grow ! 

Grow, grow ! 
Grow, little evergreens, grow I 

— EvaUen Stein in St Nicholas, 
By permission. 



The Street Mv^idans. 



The Street Musicians. 



A donkey who had carried sacks to the mill 
for his master a great many years became so 
■weak that he could not work for a living any 
longer. His master thought that he would get 
rid of his old servant that he might save the 
cost of his food. The donkey heard of this and 
made up his mind to run away. So he took the 
road to a great city where he had often heard 
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the street band play. ** For," thought he, '*I 
can make music as well as they." 

He had gone but a little way when he came 
to a dog stretched out in the middle of the road 
and panting for breath, as if tired from running. 

** Why are you panting so, friend?" asked 
the donkey. 

'*0h, dear!" he replied, **Now that I am old 
and growing weaker and weaker and am not 
able to hunt any more, my master has ordered 
that I be killed. So I have run away, but how 
I am to earn a living I am sure I do not know.'' 

** Will you come with me? '* said the donkey. 
** You see I am going to try my luck as a street 
musician in the city. I think we might easily 
earn a living by music. You can play the bass 
drum and I can play the flute." 

**I will go," said the dog, and they both 
walked on together. 

Not long after they saw a cat sitting in the 
road, with a face as dismal as three days of 
rainy weather. 

** Now what has happened to you, old whis- 
kers? " said the donkey. 
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** How can I be happy when I am in fear tor 
my life?'' said the cat. **I am getting" old and 
my teeth are only stumps. I cannot catch mice 
any longer, and I like to lie behind the stove and 
purr. But when I found that they were going 
to drown me, away I ran as fast as my four legs 
could carry me; but now that I have come away, 
what am I to do?" 

**Go with us to the city," said the donkey. 
** You often give night concerts, I know, so you 
can easily become a street musician." 

•*With all my heart," said the cat, so she 
walked on with them. 

After tra velin g quite a long distance, the three 
**run aways" came to a farm yard, and on the 
gate stood a rooster crowing with all his might. 

** Why are you standing there and making 
such a fuss? " said the donkey. 

**Iwill tell you," replied the rooster. **I 
heard the cook say that there is company com- 
ing on Wednesday and she will want me to put 
into the soup. That evening my head will be 
cut off, so I shall crow at the top of my voice 
9.S long^ as I can," 
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** Listen, Red Comb/' said the donkey. 
** Would you like to run away with us? We are 
going to the city and you will find something 
better there than to be made into soup. You 
have a fine voice and we are all musicians. " 

The rooster was glad to go and all four went 
on together. 

They could not reach the city in one day, 
and evening came on just as they reached a 
wood, so they agreed to stay there all night. 

The donkey and the dog lay down imder a" 
large tree, the cat stretched herself out on one 
of the branches, and the rooster flew to the 
top, where he felt quite safe. 

Before they slept, the rooster, who from his 
high roost could see every way, spied far off a 
tiny light, and calling to his comrades told them 
he thought they were near a house in which a 
light was shining. 

**Then," said the donkey, **we must rouse up 
and go on to this light, for no doubt we shall 
find a good stopping place there." 

The dog said that he should be glad of a 
little piece of meat, or a couple of bones if he 
could get nothing more. 
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Very soon they were on their way to the 
place where the light shone. It grew larger 
and brighter as they came nearer to it, till they 
saw that it came from the window of a small 
hut. The donkey, who was the tallest, went 
near and looked in. 

*'What is to be seen, old Gray Horse?" said 
the rooster. 

**What do I see?" answered the donkey. 
**Why, a table spread with plenty to eat and 
drink, and robbers sitting at it >and having a 
good time.'' 

**That ought to be our supper,'' said the 
rooster. **Yes, yes," the donkey answered, 
* * how I wish we were inside. " Then they talked 
together about how they should drive the rob- 
bers away. At last they made a plan that they 
thought would work. 

The donkey was to stand on his hind legs 
and place his fore feet on the window sill. The 
dog was to stand on his back. The cat was to 
stand on the dog's shoulders, and the rooster 
promised to light upon the cat's head. 

As soon as they were all ready, they began 
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to play their music together. The donkey 
brayed, . the dog barked, the cat mewed, the 
rooster crowed. They made such a noise that 
the window rattled. 

The robbers, hearing the dreadful din, were 
terribly frightened, and ran as fast as they 
could to the woods. The four comrades, rush- 
ing in, hurried to the table and ate as if they 
had had nothing iot a month. 

When they had finished their meal they put 
out the light, and each one chose a good bed 
for the night. The donkey lay down at full 
length in the yard, the dog crouched behind the 
door, the cat rolled herself up on the hearth in 
front of the fire, while the rooster flew to the 
roof of the hut. They were all so tired after their . 
long journey that they were soon fast asleep. 

About midnight one of the robbers, seeing 
that the light was out and all quiet, said to his 
chief. 

**I do not think that we had any reason to 
be afraid, after all." 

Then he called one of the robbers and sent 
bxm to the house to see if it was all rig-ht. 
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The robber, finding everything quiet, went 
into the kitchen to light a match. Seeing the 
glaring, fiery eyes of the cat, he thought they 
were live coals, and held a match toward them 
that he might light it. But Puss was fright- 
ened; she spit at him and scratched his face. 
This frightened the robber so terribly that he 
rushed to the door, but the dog who lay there 
sprang out at him and bit him on the leg as he 
went by. 

In the yard he ran against the donkey, who 
gave him a savage kick, while the rooster on 
the roof cried out as loud as he could, * 'Cock-a- 
doodle-doo." 

Then the robber ran back to his chief. 

*'0h! oh! " he cried, **in that house is a hor- 
rible woman, who flew at me and scratched me 
down the face with her long fingers. Then by 
the door stood a man with a knife, who stabbed 
me in the leg, and out in the yard lay a mon- 
ster who struck me a hard blow with a huge 
club; and up on the roof sat the judge, who 
cried, * Bring me the scoundrel here.' You may 
be sure I ran away as fast as I could go." 
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The robbers never went back to the house, 
but got away from that place as quickly as they 
could. The four musicians liked their new 
home so well that they thought no more of go- 
ing on to the city. The last we heard of them, 
they were still .there and having happy times 
together. 



The Unhappy Pine-Tree. 



The Unhappy Pine-Tree. 



Once a little pine-tree lived in a forest home. 
Hie mother was near, and every day she smiled 
down on her little child. There was no chance 
for him to get lonely, for he had many brothers 
and sisters to play with, and the oaks and the 
maples were not far away. 
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But the little pine-tree stood sulking from 
morning till night, and what do you suppose 
was the matter ? Why, he didn't like his 
needles. He said that they were narrow and 
dark. The oaks and the maples had broad 
leaves, and he thought them so much prettier 
than his own. 

**If I could only have chosen for myself,'* 
said he, ** instead of these ugly needles, I should 
have been clothed in beautiful gold leaves. 
Then when my neighbors with the broad leaves 
looked at me, they would bow their heads in 
shame, for their dresses would be much plainer 
than mine." 

The poor little tree cried himself to sleep 
that night as usual. In the morning, he awoke 
and frowned at the trees with broad leaves. 
But why were they all looking at him ! He 
glanced at himself. What was his surprise to 
see a beautiful dress of gold, the very kind that 
he wished for most of all. How happy and how 
proud he felt ! He sang and laughed all day 
long. 

But when it began to get dark, a thief who 
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was passing near, saw the shining leaves, and, 
going to the tree, picked off every one. He put 
them into a bag and hurried away, leaving the 
tree entirely bare. 

The poor little tree cried harder than ever 
that night. **How I wish that my new leaves 

« 

had been of glass," he said, **then no robber 
would have cared for them, and the sun shining 
upon them would have made me most beautiful. " 

He slept that night, and wakened with a sob, 
thinking how the other trees would laugh at his 
nakedness. 

But no, he was not bare. He would have 
clapped his hands for joy had he dared, for he 
was wearing the very leaves he longed for the 
night before. How they glistened and sparkled 
in the sunshine ! He seemed to be clothed in 
diamonds. 

**I can keep these leaves," said the little 
tree. ** A robber would have no use for glass 
leaves." 

That night he was just settling down for 
a happy sleep, when a terrible storm arose. 
When it had passed, every glittering leaf lay 
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broken on the ground, and the tree was again 
bare. 

**How foolish I have been/' said the little 
tree, '*to ask for dresses finer than those worn 
by the oaks and the maples. If I might only 
have dresses like theirs, I should be happy. 
No robber steals them, and no storm breaks 
them." 

Then the unhappy little tree slept again. 

Bright and early in the morning he awak- 
ened. **Look*at my beautiful green dress,'' he 
said. ** Could anything* be prettier ?" 

Sure enough he had fresh leaves as broad 
and green as those of the oaks and maples. 

But at noon a goat with her kids came 
through the forest, hunting for something to 
eat. They soon spied the little tree, and 
hastened to nip his fresh leaves. In less than 
an hour not a leaf was left for the little tree to 
be happy over. 

Then he cried as if his heart would break, 
**0h, how I wish I had my slender needles, 
they were green and fair, the very best dress 
for me to have. No robber, nor storm, nor 
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animal would bother me any more. Oh, mother, 
how beautiful your dress is !" 

He slept late the next morning', for he was 
worn out worrying- over his troubles. The wind 
shook the sleepy little tree to waken him, 
tossing a spray of needles into his face. He 
awoke with a start, and as he rubbed his sleepy 
eyes he cried, "Oh, I have it, I have it, my 
dear old dress !" 



I 
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Pine Needles. 

If Mother Nature patches 

The leaves of trees and vines, 

I know she does her darning 
With needles of the pine. 

They are so long and slender, 
And sometimes in full view; 

They have their thread of cobwebs, 
And thimbles made of dew. 



— William H, Hayne in St. Nicholas 
By Permission. 



The Pine-Tree's Secret. 

Said the Maple to the Pine, 
"Don't you want a dress like mine. 
Turning into gorgeous colors in September?" 

"Well," repUed the Uttle Pine, 
"I will own it's very fine 
While it lasts you, but how about December? 

**l'm contented to be seen 
In this handsome dress of green. 
And to change it, I don*t see sufficient reason." 

"But, dear Maple," said the Pine, 

"Don't you want a dress like mine. 

That will last and look as well in any season?" 



\ 
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"No, I thank you, little Pine," 
Said the Maple, "I decline, 
Since for autumn reds and yellows I've a passion. 

"Those green dresses look so strange 
When the Oaks and Birches change. 
Why, I couldn't bear to be so out of fashion." 

— Emile Povlsson in St, Nicholas 
By Permission, 
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Cinderella. 



Cinderella at Home. 

Long ago there lived a very beautiful girl 
who was as good as she was beautiful. But 
she was very lonely, for her mother was dead, 
and her father away from home all day long, 
and she had no brother or sister. 

One day her father said to her, * ' My dear, 
today I shall bring you a new mother, and her 
two daughters will be loving sisters to you, I 
am sure." 

This made the dear child very happy. She 
swept and dusted the rooms and put fresh 
flowers into the vases. 

At last, when it was time for her father and 
mother to come, she ran down to the gate and 
watched for them. When she saw them com- 
ing she clapped her hands and ran to meet 
them; but her new mother did not kiss her, and 
the sisters pushed her rudely aside. 
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They did not like to have her with them, 
she was so much prettier andrsweeter than they. 

A few days after this, her sisters took away 
all her nice clothes and made her wear an ugly 
old frock and clumsy, wooden shoes. Then 
they sent her to the kitchen to work. 

They would not let her go into the parlor at 
all, and when they met her they would laugh 
and say, **See our fine princess." 

But the poor girl never complained. She 
worked hard all day, and at night had no bed 
but the bare, hard floor. When it was very 
cold she would creep into the ashes on the 
warm hearth, and so her sisters called her Cin- 
derella, or cinder-maid. 

Now it happened that the king gave a great 
ball in honor of his son, the prince. He invited 
all the grand and wealthy people in the city. 

Cinderella's two sisters were going, and 
they could talk of nothing but meeting the 
prince. ** Very liliely he will ask us to dance 
with him," said they, so they bought beautiful 
dresses and set Cinderella at work starching 
and ironing their skirts. 
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When these were ready they called her to 
brush and comb their hair. While she was 
busy at this, her sisters said, '* Cinderella, 
wouldn't you like to go to the ball?" 

** You are making fun of me," said Cinder- 
ella; **such as I would not be welcome at such 
a place." 

** That is true," said they. **It would make 
the people laugh to see a cinder-maid at a ball." 

Almost anyone would have done up their 
hair carelessly after this unkind speech, but 
Cinderella said never a word, as she arranged 
their braids most becomingly. But when they 
were gone she could no longer keep the tears 
back; she sat down by the hearth and cried. 

At this moment a good fairy came and stood 
beside her. ** Why do you cry so, Cinderella? " 
said she. Cinderella could not answer for her 
sobs, so the good fairy said, **I know why you 
weep. You wish to go to the ball, and you 
shall go; so stop your crying and do as I bid 
you. Run to the garden and fetch me the larg- 
est pumpkin you can find there; now scoop out 
the inside of it," 
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This being done, the fairy touched it with 
her wand, when lo! it became a beautiful gilded 
coach. 

*'Now run and bring me the mouse-trap from 
the pantry and open its door. " As six sleek mice 
scampered out, one by one, the fairy touched 
each with her wand, and there stood six beau- 
tiful gray horses, harnessed, ready to be hitched 
to the coach. 

**Now, what shall we do for a coachman?'* 
asked the fairy. 

** Might not a rat from the rat-trap do?" 
asked Cinderella. 

**A bright thought,** said the fairy, ** Bring 
it at once.'* 

Back came Cinderella with the trap. In it 
were three large rats. The fairy chose one 
with long, black whiskers, and with her wan* 
she made him a coachman. He picked up -the 
lines at once and the horses were soon in place, 

**Now, run to the garden," said the fairy, 
* * and there behind the watering-pot you will 
find six toads. Bring them quickly." 

No sooner had the wand touched them than 
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there stood before Cinderella six sprightly foot- 
men in livery. They bowed low before her, as 
much as to say, **At your service." 

**Now, Cinderella, here is your coach and 
six, your coachman and your footmen. What 
is to hinder your going to the ball? " 

** Ho wean I go in these ragged clothes?*' 
asked Cinderella. 

**They are beautiful," said the fairy, touch- 
ing them with her wand. And so they had be- 
come. Her dress was a rich velvet, and there 
were diamonds at her throat and in her hair. 
On her feet were silk stockings and dainty 
glass slippers. Cinderella's eyes sparkled with 
delight. 

"Now, go to the ball, Cinderella," said the 
fairy, **but remember to leave before the clock 
strikes twelve. If you stay one moment after 
midnight, you will find your coach a pumpkin, 
your horses mice, your coachman a rat, and 
your lootmen toads. And you will be a poor 
cinder-maid, with ragged frock and bare feet." 
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Cinderella at the Palace. 

Cinderella promised the fairy that she would 
leave the ball before midnight. She stepped 
gayly into the coach and was driven to the pal- 
ace. The prince himself, seeing the beautiful 
coach arrive, came down the steps and helped 
her to alight. He then led her to the dancing- 
hall. As soon as she entered, all voices were 
hushed, and all eyes were turned toward her as 
the prince presented her to the king and queen. 
He could not call her name, for she kept that a 
secret. 

*' Who is this beautiful princess?" asked the 
guests of one another, as the prince led her to 
the best seat in the room; but no one could tell. 

Soon after, the prince asked her to dance 
with him. No other lady there could begin to 
dance as gracefully as she. 

Afterward supper was brought in, but the 
prince could not take his eyes from her long 
enough to eat. Her plate was loaded with the 
best of everything. Seeing her sisters near, 
she went and sat by them and shared with 
them the injit tha.t the prince had given her. 
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They did not know her at all, and felt very 
proud that she should notice them. 

Cinderella was talking with them when the 
clock struck the quarter before twelve. She 
arose at once and bade the king and queen 
good-night. The queen said: ** There is to be 
another ball here tomorrow evening. Do not 
fail to come." The prince led her down the 
steps to her coach and soon she was at home. 

The fairy was in the kitchen waiting for her. 
Cinderella thanked her for the delightful even- 
ing that she had spent, and added, **And I 
should like very much to go tomorrow evening." 

Before the fairy had time to reply, there 
was a knock at the door. The sisters were re 
turning from the ball. The' fairy disappeared, 
as did also all of Cinderella's fine trappings. 

As she opened the door for her sisters she 
asked: **Did you have a pleasant evening?" 

**Yes, indeed," they replied. ** There came 
the most beautiful princess that ever was seen, 
and she was very kind to us, and loaded us 
with oranges and grapes." 

**Who was she?" asked Cinderella. 
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** Nobody knew her name. The prince would 
have given anything* to know,'* said they. 

The next evening came, and the sisters went 
again to the ball. After they had gone, the 
fairy came and made Cinderella ready. Her 
dress this time was even more beautiful than 
before. 

** Now remember," said the fairy, ** remem- 
ber twelve o'clock." 

The prince was by her side the whole even- 
ing, and she enjoyed his talk so much that she 
entirely forgot about twelve o'clock. 

The half -hour after eleven struck; she did 
not hear it. The quarter before twelve struck; 
neither did she hear that. Soon afterward the 
clock began to strike twelve. At the first 
stroke she hastened out of the room, but in her 
haste she lost one of her beautiful glass slip- 
pers on the stairs. She had to walk home that 
night alone, dressed in her old gown, with 
nothing left of her splendid outfit but one 
slipper. 

The prince had followed her, but could not 
overtake her. In his haste he came near fall- 
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ing- over a tiny glass slipper. He picked it up 
and put it into his pocket. Then he inquired 
of all the servants if they had seen the beauti- 
ful princess as she hurried out; but they re- 
plied that they had seen only a poor ragged 
cinder- girl. 

**What became of her coach?" he asked. 
**We do not know," they replied, **we only 
saw in the place where it stood an old pump- 
kin, and we saw six mice, a rat, and six toads 
scampering away." 

When the two sisters returned from the 
ball, Cinderella asked, **Was the beautiful 
princess there tonight? " ** Yes, "they replied, 
**but she left very suddenly, and no one knows 
what has become of her." 

A few days after this the prince sent word 
into all the city that he would marry the one 
whose foot the glass slipper should exactly fit, 
and a messenger was sent with it, first to all 
the princesses. None could squeeze her foot 
into the tiny slipper. Next he visited the 
homes of all the grand people. He came to 
Cinderella's home. The two sisters each tried 
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hard to thrust a foot into the little shoe, but 
all their pushing and tugging were in vain. 

Cinderella, who saw all of this, and knew her 
slipper, said to them, laughing, **Liet me try it 
on. 

**You," said her sisters, scornfully, **What 
have you to do with a glass slipper! " 

But the messenger looked closely at her, 
and noticed How beautiful she. was. He made 
her sit down, and, taking from her foot the 
rude wooden shoe, slipped on the glass slipper. 
It was a perfect fit. Cinderella pulled out of 
her pocket the other glass slipper and put it 
on the other foot. Just then the fairy glided 
in, unseen by any but Cinderella, and touched 
her clothes with her wand. They became finer 
than any she had worn at the ball. 

How surprised her sisters were as she stood 
before them in all her beauty. They thought 
of their meanness to her, and falling at her 
feet, begged her to forgive them. 

Cinderella raised them up and threw her 
arms around them. She told them that she 
freely forgave them and wanted them to love 
her alwavs. 
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She was taken to the prince, dressed as she 
was. He thought her more charming" than 
ever. A few days after, he married her, and 
Cinderella brought her sisters to live with her 
at the palace. 

When the king and queen died, the prince 
and Cinderella became king and queen; and in 
all the world there never was quite so beauti- 
ful and good a queen as Cinderella. 



The Straw, (hot, and Bean. 



The Straw, the Coal of Fire, and 
THE Bean. 



Once upon a time there was an old woman 
who lived in a village. One day she went out 
into the garden to gather some beans for din- 
ner. When they were ready to be cooked, she 
took up some straw and put it on the fire to 
make it bum more quickly. As she did so, one 
straw fell from the bundle to the floor. 

As she threw the beans into the pot to boil, 
one of them dropped upon the floor, not far from 
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t he straw. Suddenly a glowing coal bounded 
out of the fire and alighted close by the two. 
The bean and the straw jumped and cried, **Dear 
friend, please do not get near us, until you are a 
little cooler. How did you happen to come 
out here ?" 

*'0h," replied the coal, **the heat made me 
so lively that I gave a big leap and found 
myself here. Had I not jumped when I did, I 
should surely have been burned to ashes.'' 

Then the bean said, **I also, just escaped 
being scalded to death, for if the old woman 
had put me in the pot with my comrades I 
should not have been here to tell my story." 

**I, too, have had a narrow escape," said 
the straw, **for all of my brothers were pushed 
into the fire and smoke by the old woman. She 
brought a great many of us in here to put to 
death, and I only am left alive." 

**Well, now what shall we do with our- 
selves," said the coal. 

**I think that, since we have all three been 
saved from death, we might as well be compan- 
ions and travel away together to some friendly 
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country, for here we are all the time in danger 
of losing our lives," said the bean. , 

The other two gladly agreed to this, so they 
started at once on their journey. After travel- 
ing a long time they came to ^ stream, over 
which there was no bridge of any kind, so they 
could not tell how to get over to the other side. 
They stood for a long time wondering how they 
might reach the opposite shore. Then the 
straw said, * *I will lay myself across the stream 
and you two can walk over me as if I were a 
bridge." 

So the straw stretched himself from one 
shore to the other, and the coal, who was a hot- 
headed fellow, tripped forth quite boldly on 
the newly built bridge. But when he reached 
the middle of the stream, and heard the water 
rushing under him, he was so frightened that 
he stood still and dared not move another step. 

This was a very sad thing for both the coal 
and the straw, for the hot coal scorched the 
straw when it stopped moving, and the straw 
broke in two and fell into the brook. The coal, 
with a hiss, followed the straw and was 
drowned at once. 
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The bean, who had waited to see how the coal 
got along, before trying the bridge herself, saw 
what had happened and began to laugh. She 
laughed so hard that she burst, and would have 
been as bad off as her companions had not a 
tailor come to rest by the brook. He noticed the 
sad plight of the bean, and, as he was a kind- 
hearted man, he took a needle and thread out 
of his pocket, and taking up the bean sewed it 
together. 

The bean thanked him very much. He did 
the best he could for her, but having no white 
thread he was obliged to use black, and ever 
since that time, some beans have a black mark 
down their backs. 
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The Ugly Duckling. 



A pleasant old farm-house stood close by a 
river, and from the house down to the bank of 
the river there grew great burdock leaves 
These were so high that a child could stand 
under the tallest, and they grew so close to- 
gether that they loolied like a little forest. 

In a snug place under one of these burdock 
leaves, a duck sat on her nest waiting for her 
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young brood to hatch. She was becoming* very 
tired, for the little ones were a long time in 
coming out of their shells, and she did not often 
have company. The neighbor ducks liked better 
to swim about in the river than to climb its 
slippery banks and sit under the burdocks gos- 
siping with her. 

After awhile one shell cracked, then another, 
and another, and from each egg came a fluffy 
little yellow creature that lifted its head and 
cried, **Peep! peep!" 

**Quack! quack!" said the mother, and then 
they all quacked as well as they could. 

After a little while they came put from under^ 
their mother's wings and looked about them. 
**What a great world this is," said the young 
ducks, **so very much larger than the egg 
shells." **Do you think that this is the whole 
world? " asked their mother. **Wait until you 
have seen the farm-yard, the garden, and the 
pasture." Are you all out?" she asked, rising. 

**No, I declare, the largest egg lies there 
still. I wonder how much longer I must stay 
here; I am very tired of this," and she sat down 
again on the nest. 
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**Well, how are you getting along? " asked 
an old duck who called just then. 

** Very well," said the mother, **all the eggs 
are hatched but one; and are not these little 
ones the prettiest ducklings you ever saw? " 

**They are very pretty," said the visitor. 
"But just let me see that ^gg that will not 
hatch. It must be a turkey's egg, I hatched 
some once, and after all my care and trouble 
the young ones were afraid of the water. I 
quacked and coaxed, but it did no good. I never 
could get one of them into the water. Yes, 
that is a turkey's egg. Now, if I were in your 
place, I would leave it where it is, and teach 
the other children to swim." 

**I think I will sit on it a little while 
longer," said the duck, **I have been here so 
long that a few days more will not matter." 

**Well, do as you please," said the old duck, 
and she waddled away. 

At last the large egg broke, and the young 
one crept out crying, '*Peep! peep!" The 
mother duck stared at it and said, ** What a 
large duckling! and it is not at all like the 
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hers. I woncler if it really is a turkey. We 
lall soon find out when we go to the water. It 
lall go in, if I have to push it in myself." 

On the next day the sun shone brig'htly on 
le burdock leaves, so the mother took her 
■ood and waddled off down to the river. When 
.ey came to the water, the mother duck 
mped in with a splash, "Quack! quack!" she 
ied, and one after another of the little duck- 
igs jumped in after their mother. They 
ram about quite prettily, with their legs pad- 
ing under them as though they had been bom 

the water, and the ugly brother was there 
Ith the others. 

"Oh,"' said the mother, "that is not a tur- 
!y; how well he uses his legs and how grace- 
Uy he holds his body. He is my own child 
id I do not think he is very ugly. Quack! 
lack! Come with me now, children; I will 
ke you to a place where there are many fine 
;ople, but you must keep close to me or you 
ay be stepped on, and above all, look out for 
e cat." 

Then they climbed the slippery bank of the 
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river, and waddled after their mother. When 
they came to the farm-yard fence, the mother 
stopped and said: **Come, now, my children, 
see how well you can behave. Don't turn in 
your toes. A duckling* who is well brought up 
spreads his feet wide apart just as his mother 
does — so, do you see? Now bend your necks 
and say *quack,' " and the young ducks did just 
as their mother told them to do. 

An old duck who saw the new brood coming 
stared at them and said: "Do look; here is an- 
other brood, as if there were not enough of us 
already, and what a queer looking fellow one 
of them is; we do not want him here," and then 
she flew at him and bit him in the neck. 

**Let him alone," said the mother, **heis 
doing no harm, " 

** Yes, but he is so big and ugly that he must 
be turned out," said the hateful duck. 

A very grand old duck said: **They are 
very pretty children, all but that one. I wish 
his mother would fix him up a little. " 

**I can not do that," said the mother. **He 
is not pretty, but he is kind and good and swims 
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even better than the others. I think he will 
become pretty," and then she stroked his neck 
and smoothed his feathers. 

The little ducks made themselves at home 
in the farm-yard, but the poor ugly duckling 
had not one minute's peace. The turkey gob- 
bler puffed himself out and flew at the poor lit- 
tle duckling, and became very red in the head 
with anger. The ducks pecked him, the chil- 
dren chased him, and the girl who fed the 
poultry kicked him. Even his brothers and 
sisters were imkind to him, and would say, '*0, 
you ugly cteature, I wish the cat would get 
you, "and his mother said, **I wish he had never 
come from his shell.'' 

At last he could endure it no longer, so he 
ran away, frightening the little birds in the 
hedge as he flew over it. ''They are afraid of 
me because I am so ugly," he said. Then he 
closed his eyes, and ran on and on imtil he came 
to a swamp, where the wild geese lived. He 
staid here all night, feeling very tired and sad. 

In the morning, two wild geese flew over 
him. When they saw him they began to make 
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fun of him. Just then, ** Pop! pop!" went a 
giin, and the two fell dead among* the rushes, 
coloring the water with their blood. **Pop! 
pop!" was heard all around, and whole flocks 
of wild geese flew up from the rushes. 

The blue smoke from the guns rose like a 
dark cloud over the trees, and a number of dogs 
bounded in among the rushes. How frightened 
the poor duckling was! He turned away his 
head to hide it under his wing, when a large 
terrible dog passed quite near him. The dog's 
mouth was open, his tongue hung from his 
mouth, and his eyes looked very fierce. He 
thrust his nose close to the duckling, showing 
his sharp teeth, and then **splash! splash!'* he 
went into the water without touching him. 

**How glad I am that I am so ugly. Even a 
dog will not bite me," said the duckling. 

So he lay quite still, while the shot rattled 
through the rushes, as gun after gun was fired 
over him. It was late in the day before it be- 
came quiet, and then the poor young thing did 
not dare to move. He waited quietly for sev- 
eral hours, and, after looking carefully around 
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him, he flew away from the swamp as fast as 
he could go. 

The next moming", just as the sun arose, he 
came to a stream of water. Here . he could 
swim and dive, but all the animals kept away 
from him, he was so ug'ly; so he was very 
lonely. 

Autumn came, and the leaves in the forest 
turned to orange, red, and gold; and then as 
winter drew near the wind caught them and 
whirled them in the cold air. 

The weather grew colder and colder. Win- 
ter was here, and the poor duck had to swim 
about in the water to keep from freezing, but 
each night the place on which he swam became 
smaller. After awhile he grew weak and tired, 
and lay still and helpless, frozen fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning, a farmer who was 
passing, saw what had happened. He broke the 
ice in pieces and carried the duckling home to 
his wife. The poor creature felt better after 
getting warm, but when the children wanted 
to play with him, the duckling thought they 
were going to hurt him, so he started up, 
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frightened, fluttered into the milk-pan, and 
splashed the milk about the room. 

Then the woman clapped her hands, which 
frightened him still more. He flew first into 
the jar of butter, then into the flour-barrel and 
out again. What a bad fix he was in! The 
woman screamed and struck at him with a 
poker; the children laughed and screamed and 
tumbled over each other trying to catch him, 
but finally he got away. The door was open 
a little'way and he slipped out and flew down 
among some bushes. Here he lay, tired out, in 
the newly fallen snow. 

After he had rested himself, he flew to a 
swamp, where all winter long he suffered from 
hunger and cold. When winter had passed, and 
he was lying one morning among the rushes, 
he felt that his wings were strong, so he flapped 
them against his sides and rose high into the 
air. They carried him on and on, until he found 
himself in a large garden. Everything was 
beautiful there. From the bushes, close by, 
swam three white swans, rustling their feath- 
ers as they moved over the smooth water. 
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**I will fly to these birds," he said, "and 
they will kill me because I am so ugly and dare 
to come near them; but it makes no difference. 
It is better to be killed by these beautiful birds 
than to be pecked by the ducks, chased by the 
hens, kicked about by the girl who feeds the 
poultry, or starved and frozen in the win- 
ter." 

Then he flew to the water and swam toward 
the fine swans. The moment they saw him 
they hurried to meet him with outstretched 
wings. **Kill me," said the poor bird, and he 
bent down his head, waiting for them to take 
his life. But what do you think he saw as he 
looked down into the water? His own likeness,^ 
but how changed? He was no longer a dark, 
gray bird, ugly to look at, but a beautiful swan. 
The other swans swam around the new-comer, 
and stroked his neck with their beaks. 

Soon after, some little children came into 
the garden and threw bread and cake into the 
water. 

**0h, see!" cried the youngest child, **there 
is a new one." 
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How happy they all were to see the new 
bird. They ran to call their father and mother 
to come and see him. 

Then they threw bread and cake into the 
water for the new bird, and they said, **This is 
the finest of all, he is so young* and graceful." 

The poor swan was so happy he did not 
know what to do, but he was not at all proud. 
He had been hated for being* ugly, and now he 
heard them say that he was the most beautiful 
of all the birds. He rustled his feathers and 
curved his slender neck, and said, **Now, when 
people see me they will not be angry, they will 
be glad. I never dreamed of such happiness 
when I was an ugly duckling.'' 
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The Apple-Branch. 



In the lovely month of May, a branch cov- 
ered with beautiful pink flowers drooped from 
an apple-tree. A fine, open carriage was driving 
past, and in it sat a fair princess. When she 
saw the apple-tree she said, "What lovely blos- 
soms! I must have some of them," 
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So the coachman stopped the horses, and 
the footman cut off the drooping- spray of flow- 
ers and gave it to the princess. She took it in 
her white hand and sheltered it with her para- 
sol; then they drove to the castle, the home of 
the princess. 

Here she carried the apple-branch to her 
room. Rich lace curtains hung at the open 
windows, and costly flowers stood in silver 
vases. In one of these vases which stood in a 
window, the princess placed the apple-branch, 
with some fresh, light twigs of birch. It was 
a very pretty sight, and every one who came 
into the room said, **0, how beautiful!" So the 
branch became proud. 

It looked out of the window over g-ardens 
and fields in which grew many flowers. Some 
of these were homely. The apple-branch said,. 
**There is a great difference between these 
plain flowers and myself. How unhappy they 
must be. Now, who cares to have a bouquet of 
those yellow flowers. They are too common; 
they are found everywhere, in fields and in 
streets, and they have such a common name. 
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too — dog-flower, or dandelion — but there must 
be some plain flowers, I suppose. 

And as it said this, a brig'ht sunbeam kissed 
the yellow dandelion out in the field, and then 
the apple-branch in the window, and said: '*Is 
there such a difference between flowers? Are 
you not all sisters, the plain looking^ and the 
beautiful? It isn't kind of you to talk about 
a difference. What is the plant that you think 
so ugly?" 

**The dandelion," answered the apple- 
branch. **You know you never see it in a 
bouquet. Why, the princess passed by a great 
many of them this morning, without once no- 
ticing them, and people very often trample 
them under their feet, there are so many of 
them. When they go to seed they have flow- 
ers like wool, which fly away in little pieces 
over the roads and stick to people's dresses. 
They are only weeds, but of course there must 
be weeds How glad I am that I am not an old 
weed." 

When the wind whispered to the dandelions 
what the apple-branch had said, they pulled 
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their little green sun-bonnets down over their 
faces and wondered if they really were only ugly 
weeds, and one of the little dandelions, peep- 
ing out at its dear old white-haired grand- 
mother, said, ** Surely no one could be more 
beautiful than she.-' 

While the dandelions were feeling so sad, 
a whole group of children came across the 
fields. The youngest was so small that the 
other children had to carry him. When they 
had set him on the grass among the yellow 
flowers, he laughed aloud, he was so happy; 
then he kicked out his little legs, rolled about, 
and picked the dandelions which grew about 
him and kissed them, and they smiled back, 
happy because he loved them. 

The older children picked off the flowers 
with long stems. They made chains from these 
for their necks, then others to go across their 
shoulders and hang down to their waists, and 
at last, wreaths for their heads. They looked 
quite splendid in their garlands of green stems 
and golden flowers. After this they made curls 
from some of the stems, and fastened them to 
their wreaths. 
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The oldest on^ gathered carefully the faded 
flowers, on the stems of which clustered the 
seeds, looking like white feathery crowns. She 
held these to her lips and tried to blow away a 
whole crown with one puff of her breath. 

**Do you not see," said the sunbeam, **How 
much pleasure dandelions give?'* 

**Yes, to children,^^ said the apple-branch. 

By and by an old woman came hobbling into 
the field, leaning on a cane. She began to dig 
up the dandelion plants with an old knife with- 
out a handle. She wanted part of them for 
greens for herself, and the others she wanted 
to sell so as to make some money. 

**What a help these dandelions are to this 
old woman," said the sunbeam. 

**People do not eat and make playthings' oi 
beautiful flowers," said the apple-branch. 

**6ut God loves the dandelions just as much 
as he does the more beautiful flowers, and cares 
for them just as tenderly," said the sunbeam. 

Then some people came into the room, 
among them the young princess. She carried 
in her hand something that seemed like a 
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flower. It was covered very carefully by two 

or three great leaves so that no gust of wind 
could harm it. 

As soon as the windows were closed, the 
large leaves were taken off very gently, and 
there, right before the apple -blossom, stood the 
feathery seed crown of the ugly dandelion. 
The princess held it up and said, **Could any- 
thing be more beautiful. See how very light 
and airy. How wonderful God has made this 
little flower. I will paint it with the apple- 
branch. Every one thinks the apple-blossoms 
beautiful, but this humble flower has another 
kind. of beauty; and, although they are differ- 
ent, each is beautiful." 

Then the sunbeam kissed them both, and 
upon the flowers of the apple-branch came a 
rosy blush. 
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The Dandelion. 

" Bright little dandelion, 

Downy, yellow face. 
Peeping up among the grass 

With such gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind 

Blowing rude and cold, 
Brave little dandelion 

With a heart of gold. 

" Meek little dandelion 

Changing into curls 
At the magic touch of these 

Merry boys and girls. 
When they pinch thy dainty throat, 

Strip thy dress of green. 
On thy soft and gentle face 

Not a cloud is seen. 

" Poor little dandelion. 

Now all gone to seed, 
Scattered roughly by the wind 

Like a commoi^ weed. 
Thou hast lived thy little life 

Smiling every day; 
Who could do a better thing 

In a better way." 
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The Bird With No Name. 



Once upon a time the birds grew tired of 
living without a master, so they agreed to 
choose one of tlieir number for king. 

The plover did not vote with the other birds 
to have a king. He said that he had lived free 
and he would die free. He flew about here and 
there among the birds, crying, "Don't you do 
it, don't you do it !" But as no one noticed him 
he went back to his lonely home in the swamp, 
and has never since had anything to do with 
the other birds, 
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One fine May day the birds all came together 
from woods, fields, and meadows, to choose a 
king". There was the eagle and the hawk, the 
owl and the crow, the lark and the sparrow, 
and a great many little birds, among them one 
without a name. 

A hen who had heard nothing about the 
meeting was very much surprised to see so 
many gathered together. ** Cluck, cluck, cluck! 
What are they all going to do ?" she cackled. 
But the rooster asked his dear wife to be quiet, 
and then told her why the birds were having a 
meeting. 

At this meeting the birds all agreed that the 

one who could fly the highest should be chosen 

king. 

A green frog who sat in the bushes, when he 

heard this, croaked dreadfully and said there 

would be many tears shed over that plan of 

settling the matter. 

The crow said, *'Caw, caw! I do not believe 
we shall have a bit of trouble about it." 

They did not fly until the next morning; so 
none could say, ** I could have flown higher if 
it had not been evening. I was very tired." 
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Next morning when all was ready the crow 
gave one **caw," as a signal, and the whole 
flock rose in the air. There was quite a cloud 
of dust scattered about and a great rustling 
noise and a flapping of wings. It was as if a 
dark cloud had passed over the sun. The little 
birds staid among the branches; they knew 
that they could not go so high. 

The large birds kept togethjer for a, long 
time, but the eagle at last went beyond all the 
others. 

When the eagle saw that none could follow 
him, he said to himself, **I do not need to go 
any higher; I shall surely be chosen king." 

And the birds below him cried out, ** You 
must be our king. No other bird can fly so 
high." 

*'I can," cried the little fellow without a 
name. He had crept among the feathers of 
the eagle without being seen and had been 
carried up into the air. As he was not tired he 
flew higher and higher till he was almost out 
of the eagle's sight. When he had gone as far 
as he cared to go, he folded his wings and sank 
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slowly down to the earth, crying out — **I am 
king-, I am king !'' 

**You our king?'* cried the birds angrily, **No, 
no! That was not fair !" 

As they would not have this little bird for 
king they had to try some other plan for choos- 
ing one. This is the plan they agreed upon : 
Whoever should sink lowest into the earth 
should be king. When the goose heard this she 
shook her head and laid her broad breast on the 
ground. The rooster scratched away quickly 
to make a hole. The duck got into trouble for 
she jumped i~«to a deep ditch and sprained her 
ankle so badly that she waddled away to the 
nearest pond crying, ' ' Bad work, bad work !'» 

The little bird without a name went in 
search of a mouse hole, and as he slipped into 
it he cried with his shrill voice, **I am king, I 
am king !" 

** You our king?" cried the angry birds. **Do 
you think we would have a dishonest bird for 
our king ?" So they shut him up in the mouse 
hole, hoping to punish him for his deceit, and 
the owl was made guard over the hole to keep 
the little rogue from getting away. 
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In the evening all the birds felt very tired 
with their high flights, so they went home with 
their wives and children to bed. The owl alone 
staid by the mouse hole staring into it with her 
great solemn eyes, but after awhile she became 
tired and said to herself, **I can easily shut one 
eye and by keeping the other open, watch that 
the little cheat does not get away." Then she 
closed one eye and with the other kept close 
watch of the hole. 

The little fellow peeped out once or twice, 
and thought, as the owl seemed to be asleep, 
that he could slip away; but the owl saw him 
and made such a quick step toward him that 
he got back in a hurry. 

A little while after, the owl thought she 
would rest the eye that had been doing duty, 
and open the other, and so keep on changing all 
night; but when she closed one she forgot to 
open the other, so both eyes were shut and she 
was fast asleep. 

The little bird peeped out again and saw that 
now he could easily get away, so he crept out 
very quietly and flew off. 
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* Well, well,' thought Miss Pigeon, * of course I can 

wait, 
I won't interrupt him; his wisdom is great.' 

** She waited and waited. At last the owl blinked, 

And deigned a remark, 

* You'll never be wise, foolish pigeon, unless 

You stay in the dark, 
And stretch your small eyes, and fly out in the night. 
And cry, 'Hoo-hoo-hoo,' with all of your might.' 

** So little Miss Pigeon to practice began; 

But all she could do 
Her eyes would not stretch and her voice would not 
change 

It's soft, gentle coo; 
And she caught a sad cold from the night damp and 

chill. 
And lacking the sunshine besides, she fell ill. 

** Then little Miss Pigeon gave up being wise; 
* For plainly,' said she, 

* Though owls are the wisest of birds, their' s is not 

The wisdom for me; 
So I'll be the very best pigeon I can.' 
And what do you think I She grew wise on that 
plan." 
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The Pea-Blossom. 



Once upon a time there were five peas in one 
pod. They were green, the pod was green, and 
even the little stools on which they sat were 
g'reen; so they thought that the whole world 
was green. 

The sun shone and warmed the pod, and the 
rain made it clear and transparent; and all the 
time the pod was growing larger, and the peas 
were growing larger and more thoughtful. 
They now began to wonder what sort of a 
world was outside their little home. 

As the weeks passed the pod became yellow, 
and the peas became yellow. 
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**A11 the world is turning yellow," they cried. 

All at once they felt a pull at the pod, and 
it was torn off and held in some one's hand, 
then slipped into the pocket of a jacket where 
there were many of its neighbors. 

*'Now we shall soon see the'world," said one. 
That was just what they all wanted. 

**Crack," went the shell, and the five peas 
rolled out into the bright sunshine. There they 
lay in a little boy's hand. He was holding them 
tightly and saying: **These are fine peas for my 
sling-shot." 

As he placed the largest one in position, it 
said: **Now. I am flying out into the world; 
catch me if you can." And away it went, land- 
ing on top of a house and rolling down into the 
gutter on the roof, ending its travels in the crop 
of a pigeon. 

**I," said the second, **mean to fly straight 
into the sun; that is a pod that lets itself be 
seen, and it will just suit me." So away it went,, 
but it fell into a barrel of dirty water, where it 
lay for days and weeks, swelling to a great size, 
until at last it popped open. 
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**We will go to sleep wherever we land," said 
the two next peas, as they started out together; 
but they fell in a poultry-yard where they had 
no time to dream, for a busy old hen gobbled 
them both up. 

**I will go wherever the kind Father wishes 
me to go," said the last pea, as it started out; 
and as it spoke it flew up against an old board 
under a garret window and dropped into a hole 
which was almost full of moss and soft earth. 

The moss closed round it and there it lay, a 
prisoner, but not forgotten by God. 

In this garret lived a poor woman who made 
her living by washing for other people, for she 
was strong and willing to work. She had one lit- 
tle daughter who was very pale and weak. She 
had not been able to sit up for a whole year. 
All day while her mother was away, she lay 
quietly and patiently on her bed. 

Spring came, and early one morning the sun 
shone brightly through the little window. 

Just as her mother was starting to her work 
the little girl called to her: * 'Mother, what can 
that green thing be that peeps in at the window. 
It is moving in the wind." 
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Her mother stepped to the window and 
opened it. **0h," said she, **It is a little pea 
which has taken root in this moss and is send- 
ing out its green leaves. How could it have 
gotten into that hole? Well, now, here is a 
little garden to keep you company." 

So the mother drew the sick girPs bed 
nearer the window, that she might see her 
little visitor, and then the mother went out to 
her work. 

* 'Mother, I do believe that I shall get well," 
the child said that evening, when her mother 
came home. **The sun has been shining so 
brightly, and the little pea makes me so happy; 
I surely shall get better soon, and be able to 
go out into the bright sunshine again." 

**I hope so," her mother said, but she could 
not believe that her little girl would ever be 
much better. 

The next morning, before she went away, 
she propped up the green plant with a stick, 
that it might not be broken by the wind; then 
she tied one end of a piece of string to the win- 
dow-sill, and fastened the other end to the up- 
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per part of the window-frcLme, so that the pea 
tendrils might twine round it when it shot up. 
And it did shoot up. The child could almost 
see it grow. 

**Now really, here is a flower coming," the 
mother said one morning. Her daughter seemed 
so much better that she began to think that she 
would get well. For some time she had seemed 
brighter and happier, and for the last few days 
she had raised herself up in bed in the morning, 
to look at her little garden. 

A week after this she sat up for the first 
time in a year. Her mother placed her in a 
chair by the open window and she sat there a 
whole hour. The pea-vine outside the window 
was rejoicing over its first pink blossom, and 
the little girl bent her head and gently kissed it. 

Her mother, who stood beside her, said, **Our 
Father Himself planted that pea and made it 
grow. Let us thank Him for his loving kind- 
ness." 
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Discontent. 

Down in a field, one day in June, 

The flowers a!i bloomed together, 

Save one, who tried to hide herself. 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 

A robin, who had flown too high, 

And felt a little lazy. 
Was resting near a buttercup 

Who wished she were a daisy. 

For daisies grew so big and tall. 

She always had a passion 
For wearing frills around her neck, 

In just the daisies' fashion. 

And buitercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color. 

While daisies dress in gold and white. 
Although their gold is duller. 
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" Dear Robin," said the sad young flower, 
" Perhaps you'd not mind trying 
To find a nice white' frill for me, 
Some day, when you are flying." 

" You silly thing," the robin said, 
'* I think you must be crazy; 
I'd rather be my honest self. 
Than any made-up daisy. 



u 



u 



You're nicer in your own bright gown, 

The little children love you; 
Be the best buttercup you can. 

And think no flower above you. 

Though swallows leave me out of sight, 

We'd better keep our places; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong. 

With one too many daisies. 

" Look bravely up into the sky. 

And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 

Just here, where you are growing." 

— Sarah O. Je'wett in ^^LamberVs Memory GemsJ*^ 
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Daisies. 

At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow oft he Night. 

And often while I'm dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there; 

For when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies; 

She's picked them all, and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The stories here given are designed for a double 
use: 

1. As material for oral presentation and reproduc- 
tion by the children in first grade; 

2. As reading matter for second or third grade 
classes. 

The grounds for the use of these tales for oral pre- 
sentation by the teacher in first grade are as follows: 

(a.) These stories are more or less familiar to the 
children from the nursery and home, and the school 
only continues a line of interest and clears up a field of 
thought already close and real to a child. The primary 
school is not a place to break away from the home and 
its influences. It should not violently sever a child from 
his old habitat and plant him in a totally new environ- 
ment. The primary studies, indeed, should reach back 
into the home and find many connecting links with old 
home experiences. 

(6.) Even children who are not trained in fairy-lore 
at home or in the kindergarten will find the stories 
coming close to their habits and experiences. They 
deal with plants, trees, animals, and persons already fa- 
miliar to them. The folk-lore stories are of ten a per- 
sonification of the life of a bird, flower, or pet animal 
and carry children back among pleasing acquaintances. 
The story of the Pea Blossom, of theLdttlePine-Tree,of 
the Street Musicians, and many others, are proof of this 
treatment of familiar objects in fairy-lore. 

(c.) The native though t-power and interest of first- 
grade children are fully adequate to comprehend and 
enjoy these stories. Their minds are ripe for this ma- 
terial. It is the mental food suited to stimulate healthy 
and vigorous thoueht. The problem to be solved is how 
to get this body of ideas before children at a time when 
the power to read is not yet developed. 
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(d,) The natural impulse of children toward the 
fanciful and wonderful is supplied with an opportunity of 
free and wholesome cultivation. This power of imag- 
ing, of creating" pictures, of molding the materials of 
thought into life-like forms, is of extreme value in all 
later study and life. It infuses all a child's thought 
with the warmth and beauty of fancy. This impulse is 
so spontaneous and strong in children as to be a marked 
characteristic in first grade; but the same spirit is what 

fives health and vigor to all later studies. The poetic 
orms of truth are more stimulating at all ages than 
the prosaic forms. 

(e.) These stories, having a permanent classic qual- 
ity, have also a high moral tone and a rich culture 
value. They are the suitable beginnings of classic 
thought and expression — the children's gateway to liter- 
ature. They are sterling coin, and whenever counter- 
feits are met, they are apt to be detected by previous 
close acquaintance with the genuine. 

(/. The inherent value of the stories as culture 
material, and their many intimate relations to nature 
studies and to human life* in home and society, make 
them a natural center for the concentration of studies. 
Although some of the stories are short and others 
long, and although great variety of topics appears, 
there are certain prevailing elements of unity which 
bind them into one homogeneous body of thought. The 
fanciful, childlike mode of viewing all things in soci- 
ety and in nature is a solvent that transmutes much 
variety into unity and harmony. Language also, writ- 
ing, spelling, and drawing, are cultivated incidentally 
but effectively as an outgrowth of these studies. 

(h,) The teacher's oral presentation of the stories is 
the right way to bring them close to the life and inter- 
est of children. In the first grade, it is the only 
way, because the children can not yet read. But even 
if they could read, the oral treatment is much better. 
The oral presentation is more lively, natural, and real- 
istic. The teacher can adapt the story and the lan- 
guage to the immediate needs of the class as no author 
can. She can question, or suggest lines of thought, or 
call up ideas from the children's experience. The oral 
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manner is the true way to let the children delve into 
the rich culture and content of stories and to awaken 
a taste for their beauty and truth. 

As to method in the oral treatment of the stories, 
there is great need of a motherly interest and sympathy 
with children. A simple and graphic mode of narra- 
tive, interlarded with questions and discussions, is a 
natural outcome of an effort to bring these stories close 
to the minds and hearts of the little people. Some 
children are timid and very slow to respond to the call 
for oral reproduction. They must be treated kindly and 
patiently till their interest is awakened and their confi- 
dence secured so that they venture forth like timid 
fledglings. Other children are too forward and must 
be checked and kept within due limits. They talk too 
much, ask too many questions, etc. 

Skill and tact in adapting the story to the children, 
in calling out their interest, and in securing good re- 
productions, is a thing to be aimed at by the primary 
teacher. Until most of the class can reproduce a story 
in simple but plain and correct language, the result is 
not satisfactory. 



FOLK-LORE STORIES AS READING EXERCISES FOR FIRST 

GRADE. 

Let it be supposed that a class of first-grade chil- 
dren has learned to tell a certain story orally. It has 
interested them and stirred up their thought. 

Let them next learn to read the same story in a very 
simple form. This will lead to a series of elementary 
reading lessons in connection with the story, and the 
aim should be strictly that of mastering the first diffi- 
culties of reading. The teacher recalls the story, and 
asks for a statement from its beginning. If the sen- 
tence furnished by the child is simple and suitable, the 
teacher writes it on the blackboard in plain lar^e 
script, and it is then made the basis of an analytic 
study. Each child reads it through and points out the 
words. Let there be a lively drill upon the sentence 
till the picture of each word becomes clear and dis- 
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tinct. During the first lesson, two or three short sen- 
tences can be handled with success. As new words are 
learned, they should be mixed up on the board with 
those learned before, and a quick and varied drill on 
the words in sentences or in columns be employed to es- 
tablish the forms in memory. Speed, variety in device, 
and watchfulness to keep all busy and attentive, are 
necessary to secure good results. 

One or two of the simpler words in a lesson may be 
taken for phonetic analysis. The simple sounds are 
practiced upon and associated with the letters that 
represent them. These familiar letters are later met 
and identified in new words; and, as soon as a number of 
sounds with their symbols has been learned, new words 
can be constructed and pronounced from these known 
elements. 

In the same way, they recognize old words in new 
sentences and new or changed combinations of old 
forms, and begin to read new sentences which combine 
old words in new relations. 

In short, the sentence, word, and phonic methods 
are all used in fitting alternation, while originality and 
variety of device are necessary in the best exercise of 
teaching power. 

The processes of learning to read by such board- 
script work are partly analytic and partly synthetic. 
Children begin with sentences, analyze them into words, 
and some of the words into their simple sounds. But 
when these sounds begin to grow familiar, they are 
identified again in other words, thus combining them 
into new forms. In the same way, words once learned 
by the analytic study of sentences are recognized again 
in new sentences,and thus interpreted in new relations. 

The short sentences, derived from a familiar story, 
when ranged together supply a brief, simple outline of 
the story. If now this series of sentences be written 
on the board or printed on slips of paper, the whole 
story may be reviewed by the class from day to day till 
the word and sentence forms are well mastered. For 
making these printed slips, some teachers use a small 
printing press or a typewriter. Eventually several 
stories may be collected and sewed together, so as to 
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form a little reading book which is the result of the 
constructive work of teacher and pupils. 

The reading lessons,just described,are entirely sep- 
arate from the oral treatment and reproduction of the 
stories; yet the thought and interest awakened in the 
oral work are helpful in keeping up a lively effort in 
the reading" class. The thought material in a good story 
is itself a mental stimulus, and produces a wakefulness 
which is favorable to imprinting the forms as well as 
the content of thought. Expression also, that is, nat- 
ural and vivid rendering of the thought,is always aimed 
at in reading, and springs spontaneously from interest- 
ing thought-studies. 

Many teachers use the materials furnished by oral 
lessons in natural science as a similar introduction to 
reading in first grade. The science lessons furnish good 
thought-matter for simple sentences, and there is no 
good reason why, in learning to read, children should 
not use sentences drawn both from literature and from 
natural science. 



READING IN THE SECOND GRADE. 

The oral lessons in good stories, and the later board 
use of these materials in learning the elements of for- 
mal reading, are an excellent preparation for the 
fuller and more extended reading of similar matter in 
the second and third grades. 

The use of these stories as a reading book will oc- 
cur a year or more later than their use tor oral lessons 
in first grade. This book, therefore, is designed to 
serve two distinct purposes — one a teacher's book for 
use in oral lessons for first grade, the other a pupil's 
reading-book for use in second or third grade. 

When the oral work of the first grade has thus kin- 
dled the fancy of a child upon these charming pictures, 
and the later board-work has acquainted him with let- 
ter and word symbols which express such thought, the 
reading of the same and other stories of like character 
(a year later) will follow as an easy and natural se- 
quence. As a preliminary to all good reading exercises, 
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there should be rich and fruitful thought adapted to 
the age of children. The realm of classic folk-lore con- 
tains abundant thought material peculiar in its fitness 
to awaken the interest and fancy of children in the 
first two grades. To bring these choice stories close to 
the hearts of children should be the aim of much of the 
work in both these grades. Such an aim, skillfully car- 
ried out, not only conduces to the joy of children in first 
grade, but infuses the reading lessons of second grade 
with thought and culture of the best quality. 

Interest and vigor of thought are certain to help 
right expression in reading. leading, like every other 
study, should be based upon realities. When there is 
real thought and feeling in the children, a correct ex- 
pression of them is more easily secured than by formal 
demands or by imitation. 

The stories to be read in second or third grade may 
be fuller and longer than the brief outline sentences 
used for board- work in the first grade. Besides, these 
tales being classic, and of permanent value, do not lose 
their charm by repetition. 

C. A. McMURRY. 
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METHOD OF ORAL PRESENTATION OF STORIES 
TO FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN. 



[The following suggestions have no reference to the 
use of this book as a Reader in Second Grade; but aim, 
rather, to aid teachers in telling stories to the children 
and getting the children to tell the stories back to the 
teacher.] 

Before relating the story to a class, the teacher 
should become thoroughly familiar with it and be in 
possession not only of its /arm — that is, its wording, but of 
its substance as well. If she sees nothing in the story, 
has no enjoyment in it herself, it were better for her to 
leave it untold. 

In the preparation, the teacher does not commit the 
story to memory word for word. She reads it carefully a 
few times, getting the scenes vividly before her, in their 
connection. In a few cases where the expression is 
most beautiful, as in some of Andersen's stories, she 
will choose to give a short passage to the class in the 
author's own words, and so will memorize it; but other- 
wise the story is clothed in the teacher's own language, 
and she, being filled with its spirit, relates it to the 
pupils in an animated and sympathetic manner. 

Before the teacher begins the narration of the 
story, however, it is well to spend some time in calling 
up those ideas in the minds of the children, which are 
closely related to those in the story, so that they may 
be better prepared to appreciate it from the first. Dur- 
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ing this preparation, also, any unfamiliar objects dealt 
with in the story may be introduced to the child, thus 
avoiding a break in the chain of thought, which might 
mean a loss of interest. 

As to quantity, only so much of the story is han- 
dled at one recitation as can well be reproduced by the 
children during that period. About two weeks can 
profitably be spent on the first story, allowing twenty 
minutes a day for a recitation. For some of the longer 
stories more time is required. 

In these reproductions, the children express them- 
selves freely, the teacher in a quiet manner correcting 
errors in grammar and pronunciation. Occasionally, 
the pupils are expected to reproduce exactly some rare 
gem, as before noted. At first the little ones are quite 
timid in launching out as story-tellers, but if kindly en- 
couraged, they soon do surprisingly well. 

During the narration of the story, the teacher fre- 
quently asks questions — not those meaningless ques- 
tions which engender in the children a habit of guess- 
ing, nor such as contain in the question its own answer, 
but such only as tend to keep the children alert and 
thoughtful. 

Where the story is in the form of a conversation, 
or in any case where it will admit of such treatment, 
the children may impersonate the characters in the 
story. This they enjoy, for they are natural actors. It 
also furnishes variety, and makes the story much more 
real to them than when told, simply. 

The story may also be illustrated by the children. 
This, too, they are happy to do and by the aid of little 
suggestions from the teacher they make constant im- 
provement in the art of drawing. The teacher, also> 
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learns from these drawings, whether or not her treat- 
ment of the story has been such, that in the children's 
minds, clear and accurate pictures have been formed. 

Later, when the children have learned to write, 
these same stories may be reproduced by them in writ- 
ing. 

When the story has been learned, the teacher may 
sometimes help the children in its application by a con- 
fidential, loving talk with them. Quite frequently the 
children make this application unaided, but at other 
times they pass judgment on the actions of characters 
in the story and fail to think of these persons as at all 
like themselves. They condemn that very weakness in 
others which is their own, without recognizing that the 
condemnation which they have passed is on their own 
acts. Here is where the teacher may aid the children, 
by leading them to see that that which they dislike so 
much in the character of the person in the story, exists 
in their own lives and is just as unlovely there. The 
above conclusions are drawn from my own experience in 
teaching children. 



SPECIAL TREATMENT OF THE STORIES. 

[A few of the stories are treated at length for the 
benefit of those teachers who may have had no experi- 
ence in teaching literature to little folks.] 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HEB Pia 



Thi8 is the first story given to the little folks on 
entering school, and for three reasons at least it is very 
suitable for beginners. 

Fir8t,—'Kost of the objects brought before their no- 
tice here are such as the children are familiar with, 
those that appeal to their home experiences; and the 
actions performed are such as would be expected from 
the persons or things performing" them. 

/Second.— The connection between the successive 
parts of the story is so close that the story is very read- 
ily reproduced by the children. 

Third. — But, most important of all, the children's 
sympathies are active throug'hout. They wish that they 
might have been there to try some scheme of their own 
for moving the obstinate pig, that the old woman might 

» 

"get home to-night." 

As a preparation, the experiences of the children, 
or their elders as witnessed by them, in driving pigs, 
might be called up, and the use of dogs in driving ani- 
mals, also. 

Suggestive qujesticms* — How could the old woman get 
the pig home? What could she get to help her drive the 
pig? What might she do with the dog that would not 
mind? What might be done with the stick which was 
of no use? With the fire which would not help? etc. 

The first attempts at picturing in this story will be 
very crude; but the teacher should not be discouraged 
at that,nor frown at the attempts of the children if they 
are doing their best. They need much encouragement 
and judicious praise in their early attempts, both at 
oral reproduction and drawing. 
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LITTLE EED EIDINO-HOOD. 



The aim of this story is to teach the children that 
to obey higher authority is the safest thing for them 
to do. It not only saves them much trouble, but their 
friends are better off, also. It teaches that no excuse, 
not even so plausible a one as gathering flowers for a 
sick grandmother, in any way releases them from their 
duty to obey. 

It is one of the most widely known of the Folk-lore 
Stories, and frequent reference to it in the best litera- 
ture, alone, would induce the teacher to give it a place 
among the stories to be learned at this age when they 
can best appreciate and enjoy it. 

And they do enjoy it. This story is one of their fa- 
vorites. I doubt if any other is called for so often by 
the children. 

We will tell the children as we start out, that we 
shall have a story about a little girl who met a wolf 
when she went to visit her grandmother. 

In preparation, these questions might be asked: 
How many have ever seen a wolf? Where? (Some 
startling revelations are sometimes met with when 
this question is asked, as **I have seen them in the 
woods," or "I met one in th6 streets." These answers 
are sometimes the output of a lively imagination, some- 
times they are prompted by an ambition to appear 
great in the eyes of the teacher and other children, or 
in the mind of the child the wolf may be confounded 
with some other animal which he has seen, or the child 
may have really seen (under unusual circumstances) 
what he professes to have seen. (The teacher should 
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not take time in the class to deal with these children who 
make the unexpected replies, but she should g^ve care- 
ful individual attention and correction if need be, pri- 
vately.) Did the wolf that you saw look like this one? 
(Showing a good picture.) How large is a wolf — as large 
as what animal that you know? Where does it live? 
What does it eat? How does it get its food? 

The presentation of this story is very simple, and 
the application plain. 



THE AKXIOUS LEAF. 



This is a beautiful autumn story. Children enjoy 
gathering the red and yellow leaves, and the teacher 
might lead them during the science-hour to notice 
and become interested in the little undeveloped bud in 
the axil of the leaf. They find that the leaves are no 
longer needed. The little bud which each leaf has 
protected has on its winter wraps. 

They, also, in studying the buds, find them on the 
twigs, while the twigs grow from the branches and the 
branches from the trunk. They notice that the twigs 
do not change color in the fall as do the leaves. Their 
work is not done. 

The above, and much more, we shall suppose has 
been done in the science-class before this story is be- 
gun. An interest might be still further aroused by 
telling the children that they are to have a story about 
a little leaf that worried a great deal. 
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The following and similar questions might be asked 
of the children as preparation for the story itself. 
Have the leaves had any reason for worrying all sum- 
mer? (Fear of insects, wind, and hail.) What ways 
have they had of enjoying themselves ? (They were up 
so high that they could look about, cool breezes fanned 
them, they could dance, rock, and swing on the branch, 
talk to one another, to the twig, to the branch, to the 
tree itself.) What reason may leaves have in the fall 
for feeling sad ? 

Questions something like the following might be asked 
as the story is being given by the teacher. What sends 
the leaves from the tree ? How do you think the little 
leaf felt when it saw its brothers and, sisters gettinif 
ready to go away ? 

The moral to the story seems quite evident. The 
children need little or no help in grasping it. 



THE THBEE BEABS. 



This story, like the previous ones, is told in simple 
language such as the child can easily reproduce. There 
are few children who are not acquainted with the bear; 
indeed, to city children it is a more familiar object than 
the pig, being found in the parks; and with nearly all 
children, bear-games are prime favorites, even before 
entering school. This story possesses the charm of per- 
sonification. The children forget the restraints of school 
in growling with Papa-bear and whining with Baby- 
bear. 
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The little girl of the story may be compared in size 
to the smallest girl in the class, and her hair, in color, 
may be compared with that of some little silver-hair 
in school. 

The children might represent by drawings, various 
scenes, as Silver-hair tasting the 80up,trying the chairsj 
trying the beds, and running home. 

All of Silver-hair's trouble came from meddling. To 
many school children this lesson might be brought home 
with profit. 



T5E LION AND THE MOUSE. 



To the Children, — We shall begin a story to-day abouf- 
two strangers, a lion and a mouse, who came to be good 
friends. 

'Preparation. — How many ever saw a lion? Is this a 
good picture of it (showing a large picture) ? How 
large is a lion — as large as what animal that you know? 
Where do lions live? What do they eat? When do 
they hunt for their food? How, catch their prey? How 
do hunters catch them? 

Where do mice live? What do they eat? Should 
you think a mouse would care to have anything to do 
with a lion? Why not? 

Presentation. — But little of this story can be drawn 
from the children. A few questions, like the following, 
might be asked: 

What will the old lion that has been out hunting 
all night, do in the daytime? How do you think the 
little mouse felt when the old lion's paw came down 
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upon it? How would it show tliat it was frightened? 
What did it fear that the lion might do to it? Why? 
(It was angry at the mouse.) What do you think the 
mouse said to the lion? 

Had the lion any friends near to help him in his 
trouble (The little mouse.) 

JEsop's Fables have morals attached. It will not 
be necessary to elaborate this one. 



THE LITTLE MATCH MEL. 



Purpose, — This story is given just before Christmas, 
when the children are surmising what Santa Claus will 
bring them, and each is thinking of his own interests 
only, or, at best, of those of a small circle of friends. 

It is taught first, for the purpose of acquainting 
the children with the fact that there are children — 
many of them — who suffer with cold and hunger, and 
have cruel parents and wretched homes; and, second, 
through a knowledge of this fact, to broaden the child's 
sympathies. His Christmas joys will be increased by 
sharing his bounty with the less fortunate, not from 
compulsion but from his own choice. 

To ike Children, — I will tell you how a little girl once 
spent Christmas eve. 

Preparation,— Do you remember how you spent 
Christmas eve last year? The purpose is to call out 
vividly the experiences they hg.ve had, the games 
played, the presents received, the appearance of the 
dinner table and Christmas tree, with the view of pre- 
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paring the children to appreciate the parts of the story 
which refer to the table and the tree. 

Presentation. — This story might be divided into five 
sections. We visit the little girl and find out what she 
did and how she was dressed; then, as the story pro- 
ceeds, we find out where she stopped for the night, 
what she saw by the light of the different matches, 
and lastly how she became happy. 

There is very little in the story that can be drawn 
from the children. The unusual (so far as most of our 
children are concerned) rather than the expected, hap- 
pens to the little girl, and the teacher does not wish to 
ask questions to which the children must reply by 
guesses. 

Application, — Do you think there ever were any lit- 
tle children as badly off as this little girl in our story? 
(Short discussion.) 

Did you ever see little children in very cold weather 
wearing poor shoes? With very little clothing? With 
no pleasant, warm home to go to? There are such chil- 
dren—in some places a great many of them — and some- 
times they freeze to death. (Teacher tells of such 
children, whom she has known or read about.) 

How could such children be g^ven a pleasanter 
Christmas? How could they be made happier all of the 
time? (People might give them food, clothing, and 
playthings.) Who would do it? (Everybody.) Teacher 
remarks. * 'Everybody who can." 

But how are we to know that there are such 
children about? (Refer to story.) Did people in the 
houses near by know that this little girl was so near 
them? How, then, are we to know? (Watch for 
them.) When? (At Christmas and during the cold 
weather.) But how can we tell such children? (By 
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their shoes; by their clothing; by their pale, pinched 
faces; by noticing poor children and talking with them. 
There are people who are careful to do such things; 
they save up food and clothing; they Watch for such 
children; they hunt for them and are kind to them. Do 
you think that you would like to make poor children 
happy? Can you? What can you do? Do you know of 
any poor children? Let us write down their names. 
What will you do for them, Ruth? And you, Mamie? 
Each child will probably do something, and the parents, 
in most cases, will become interested and help and en- 
courage the children. 

If there are no poor children in town, boxes may be 
made up for asylums or hospitals, where the needy are 
to be found in large numbers. Many schools make such 
collections. We have often been touched by the self-sac- 
rificing spirit shown by some of the children at such 
times. 

But it is important to keep up the good work begun 
throughout the cold weather, the children telling the 
teacher of cases of suffering of which they may hear, 
and she likewise keeping the children informed. By so 
doing, habits of generosity are formed in the children. 



THE FIE-TEEE. 



To the Children, — Would you like to hear a story about 
a little tree that bore many kinds of fruit? 

Preparation, — Do you know such a tree? What kind 
of fruit does the apple-tree bear? Is that all? The cherry 
tree? The pear-tree? The maple? The pine? The fir? 
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What makes the trees grow so that they become large 
enough to bear fruit? What kind of a place, then, 
would a little tree like best? (One where there is plenty 
of air, sunshine, and moisture.) The little tree that we 
shall talk about had just such a home as that. At first 
the tree was very small. 

Have you ever seen a very small fir-tree? How 
small? Where have you seen fir-trees as tall as our 
school house. 

Suggestions astoihe development of the story. — We visited 
some fir-trees yesterday. How tall was the one that 
was three years old? Is that tall for a tree? What, be» 
side neighbor-trees, would this little tree see in the 
woods? 

Why did the wood-chopper cut down the large trees? 
What would be done with them after they were cut 
down? For what are tall fir-trees used? (Telegraph 
poles, masts for ships, etc.) 

Why should the tree want to leave its home? Would 
the little tree want to be cut down? Why not? Could 
it leave its home without being cut down? 

Tell me about the Christmas trees that you have 
fieen. What presents were on them? How were they 
lighted? 

What do you think was done with the fir-tree, Christ- 
mas morning? Do you think that it would have Kked 
to see some of its forest-friends now? What ones? 
What company would it have in the garret? 

Do you think it staid in the garret always? When 
might it be moved? (At house-cleaning time.) What 
would they do with it then? Where would they put it, 
after they got it down-stairs? In which yard? Why in 
the back-yard? It came in from the front-yard. (It is 
old and ugly, now.) As it came out into the yard this 
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bright spring-day, what do you think it saw? Do you 
think it was planted? Why not? What .do you tliink 
was done with it? How do you think it made the tree 
feel to be trodden under foot? What might it have 
wished? 

Some twigs of the fir might be burned, that' the chil- 
dren might hear the pop! pop! 

The lesson here is an excellent one for children to 
learn. All have many things to make them happy. But 
many are unhappy much of the time because, instead 
of thinking of their blessings, they think of the few 
things they would like, but have not. Can we not help 
them to look on the bright side at all times? And shall 
we not, in guiding them into the sunshine, be cheered 
ourselves? 



THE STREET MUSIOIAIfS. 



This story tends to arouse in children a sympathy for 
animals that are unkindly treated. They are led to 
think of them as working faithfully for their masters 
as long as they are able to do so. Now it is true that 
the masters often give animals a living only as long as 
they are useful to them; and the children are naturally 
led to think about such treatment. It is a matter that 
has never occurred to them, quite likely. They will 
talk about how faithful animals ought to be treated, in 
their old age particularly, and thus reach opinions 
which may influence their own treatment of animals 
considerably. 
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In the preparation, the teacher finds out what the 
children know about bands of musicians (players). The 
b<|,nds of birds making music are referred to, so that 
the idea of a band of animals will not be wholly foreign 
to them. 

In the presentation, the teacher needs to be sure 
that the children know a donkey and the music that it 
piakes. If they have never seen one, a good picture may 
be used and the animal compared to a horse. Very 
Ukely some child can give the bray of the donkey; if 
not, the teacher will acquire that accomplishment for 
the benefit of those to whom the music may be unfa- 
miliar. 

The usefulness of the dog, cat, and chicken will be 
brought out and their dependence upon man's care. 

The children will be asked to suggest schemes for 
frightening the robbers, and the music of the four ani- 
mals will be made in unison, by four pupils, as they 
look in at the window of the hut. After this the chil- 
dren will suggest a place for each animal to spend the 
night. 

In the application, the pleasure animals take in 
kind treatment and their various ways of showing their 
appreciation, will be spoken of by the children. Many 
of the children are masters of dogs or cats, at least. 
Do they love these animals ? How do they show their 
love ? Or are they cruel to them ? Can animals feel ? 
Bring home the fact that they can make their pets 
happy or miserable. Which do they choose to do ? The 
fact that the child himself is made happier by treating 
his dog or cat well will have much weight with the 
children, with the acompanying fact that he who is 
cruel and unkind to animals is apt to become so toward 
people and has few friends. 
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THE UKHAPPY PINE-TBEE. 



This story is applicable to every child in school. 
It touches the poor as well as the rich, for contentment 
is not from without but from within. If we can lead 
each little one to feel that his lot in life is the very 
best one for him, we shall have given him that which 
no wealth can buy and which will make him a desirable 
and helpful member of society. 

Much crime has its root in discontent with one's 
possessions or position in society. Children can learn 
from this to be content with plain clothing. Great dis- 
play has its dangers. The moral of this story re-inf orces 
that of *' The Fir-Tree." 

There are other lessons here, for the story shows 
the trait which evil-minded people have of trying to 
excite envy in others, and of enjoying their discomfit- 
ure. 

The little evergreen thought that all the other 
trees were looking at him. If they laughed, they were 
laughing at him. If they cried, it was from envy. As 
a matter of fact, however, the trees may not have seen 
him at all. The story may help children somewhat to 
overcome self-consciousness. 

In the preparation, the teacher speaks of the leaves 
brought in by the children in the fall. Of the leaves 
which the children never thought of bringing (the pine 
leaves). Of how the pine might have felt as the child- 
ren repeatedly passed it by. 

In telling the story, the children are asked if the tree 
was in any danger with its golden leaves. Was it free 
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from danger in its glass dress? What could harm it in 
its bright, green robe? 

The moral might be developed somewhat after this 
manner: What was it that the little tree wanted very 
much? (A dress finer than that of any of its neighbors.) 
Had the tree anything to make it happy? (Yes; a 
pleasant home, a loving mother, brothers and sisters, 
good health, plenty of food, and a good dress.) How 
many things did it lack? (One— a finer dress than the 
one it was wearing.) Did it need that? But what did 
it think about all the time? (The one thing that it 
wanted and did not have.) And how did this make it 
feel? (Cross.) And look? (Hateful.) What do you 
think of a little tree that, instead of thinking of the 
many things it had to make it happy, thought only of 
one thing that it did not have, and did not really need? 
(It was very foolish.) 

I wonder if any little boys and girls are ever like 
this tree. What have you to make you happy? (Good 
homes, kind parents, comfortable clothing, plenty of 
food, a pleasant school, good companions, bright sun- 
shine, and all the beautiful sights out of doors, and a 
great many more things than we can think of now.) 
Yet with all these, are you always happy? 

Maggie, what were you saying this morning, about 
your mother? " That I thought it was too bad mamma 
wouldn't let me go home with Nina tonight." And do 
you know how j^ou have looked all the morning? (Cross.) 
Because you were thinking of what? (The one thing 
that I could not do.) Of what might you have thought 
nstead? (Of all the good things I have.) 

When we feel cross about the one thing we cannot 
have or cannot do, what would we better do? (Stop 
thinking about that one thing and think about the 
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many things we have or can do.) Shall we try it and 
^ee how it works? 

If you see any little boy or girl who knows this 
story, looking cross, just ask him if he remembers the 
little pine-tree. 

"Contentment is better than wealth." 



CINDERELLA. 



This story sets forth the beauty of a kind, true, pa- 
tient, forgiving disposition, in its real colors, making it 
appear to the children most desirable. While pride, 
jealousy, and injustice, show themselves in their truly 
hateful garb. 

What a relief is experienced when Cinderella 
finally receives the treatment due her. Now, how will 
she treat her sisters, wonder the indignant children. 
What a beautiful lesson of forgiveness I The little 
folks are ready to applaud their heroine as she so' 
magnanimously pardons them, and by her manner fails 
to recognize that they have ever shown her other than 
loving regard. 

The children are told at the outset that their new 
story will be about a poor girl, who became a queen. 

The preparation will call up the children's ideas of 
a queen, and correct and enlarge them. They will rec- 
ognize the prince as the son of a king, the palace as 
his home, and become acquainted with the meaning x)f 
the terms footman and coachman. 
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The moral of the story is very evident, and ethical 
judgpnents are continually passed as the story pro- 
gresses. Questioning for the sake of impressing this 
moral, seems unnecessary. 



THE STEAW THE COAL OP FIEE, AKD THE BEAUT. 



The great enjoyment of the misfortune of others 
shown by the bean, who in time of need, had no thought 
of offering a particle of help ta her companions, seems 
more despicable when placed by the side of the kind 
thoughtfulness for others shown by the straw in plac- 
ing himself over the stream as a bridge for the others; 
and it contrasts vividly with the pity shown by the 
tailor, for the sad condition of the bean, and his kind 
act in relieving her. 

The children will be quick to condemn the heartless- 
ness of the bean, and to commend the unselfishness of 
the straw and the kindness of the tailor. 

To the Children, — ^We shall hear about three friends 
who went walking together and got into trouble. 

During the presentation of the story, these questions 
might be asked: 

Why did the straw and bean jump when the coal 
came so near? Did you ever see a coal leap from the 
fire in this way ? What would you advise these three 
friends to do, now that they have escaped ? (To get 
away.) Why? How do you suppose they planned to 
get over that stream ? Are you glad to see the coal 
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start out over that straw bridge ? Why not ? How do- 
you suppose the bean felt when her comrades went 
down ? (Sad.) We shall see. Was there any danger 
from the bean's laughing ? Could anything be done for 
the bean after the accident ? 

In the application, this thought may be brought out^ 
that if any one is in trouble the first thing to do is to try 
to help him; if that is not possible, show that you are 
sorry for him, at least. 



THE TJGLT DTJOKLIFG. 



In the preparation for this story, the teacher will 
have to supply the knowledge of water-birds which the 
children lack, unless this has been done in the science- 
class, which is better. There are three of these birds 
mentioned in this story. To a good understanding of 
the story, a knowledge of the appearance, habits, nest 
and eggs, length of time of hatching of eggs, and the 
appearance of young, is necessary. Pictures of the three 
birds drawn on the same scale might be placed on the 
board side by side. Many of the children can study the 
living specimens in the case of the duck and the goose. 

The eggs of the swan are from five to six weeks in 
hatching, while the duck's eggs hatch in four weeks. 

The little swans are at first of a sooty gray color. 
These first feathers fall out from time to time and pure 
white ones grow in their places, so that by the time the 
swans are a year old they have beautiful, pure white 
coats. 
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In the application, the fact may be brought out that 
frequently animals are abused simply because they are 
ugly. The children stone frogs, chase poor homely dogs, 
etc. Not only is this true of the treatment of animals, 
but uncouth people are often mistreated, and tl^eir feel- 
ings shamefully hurt. 

Would it not be well to treat every duck as if it 
were a swan? 



THE PBOTJD APPLE-BBAHOH. 



In many of our schools, are to be found a few 
daintily dressed, proud little boys and girls, and also 
their counterparts, plain-looking, meanly clad, shrink- 
ing little ones. 

In all schools, there is some difference in the social 
standing of the pupils. 

It is within the power of the teacher, and it is 
plainly her duty, to educate the more favored class to 
regard those less favored as of equal importance with 
themselves in the world, and to treat them with kind- 
ness and consideration. 

The poor, timid ones must also be led to be happy 
with the others, feeling that it is what they are that 
counts, rather than looks. 

The teacher acts the part of the sunbeam in our 
story. 

We have a story about apple-blossoms and dande- 
lions. 
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Preparation.— Of what color are these flowers? 
(Holding up some apple-blossoms.) Are they fragrant? 
Did you ever gather any? What did you do with them? 
(Made bouquets of them.) 

Are the dandelions pretty? Of what color are they? 
Are they fragrant? Do they make as pretty bouquets 
as the apple-blossoms? Are the blossoms yellow all 
their lives. (Old dandelions are white.) What becomes 
of the seeds? (The wind blows them off.) Did it ever 
blow any onto your clothes? Could you easily get them 
off? Did you ever see the dandelions asleep? How did 
they look? 

We shall hear about a princess who loved apple- 
blossoms. Who is a princess? In what kind of a house 
does she live? (A palace.) What kind of a house is 
that? (Show pictures of palaces.) And when she takes 
a ride who drives? (Coachman.) Who helps her in and 
out of her carriage? (Footman.) (Show picture of 
coachman and footman in livery.) Whom have you 
heard about before, having coachman and footmen? 
(Cinderella.) 

Suggestions as to the acting of the story by the children, — 
After the first section has been related, the teacher 
holds up a silver vase. Where may we see many 
vases like this? (In the house of a princess.) Now on 
this table are some flowers and twigs. You may make 
a bouquet such as the princess had in her window. 
(One of birch-twigs and apple-blossoms is made.) Now 
what will the princess do with this bouquet? (Put it in 
that silver vase. ) And what will she do with the vase? 
(Put the vase in the window.) Now if this is the prin- 
cess's bouquet, the room belongs to whom? (The prin- 
cess.) And what kind of chairs are we sitting in? (Fine, 
easy chairs.) And what kind of a table is this? (Beauti- 
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iul, polished table, with carved legs.) And what do you 
see on these walls? (Pretty pictures in g^lt frames. ) 
And over there is what? [Pointing to a desk.) The 
princess's piano.] 

Let the children picture the princess's room, tak- 
ing care that nothing be put in which might not prop- 
erly belong there. 

Occasionally one child is the princess. She asks 

the footman (another child) for the apple-branch. The 

latter breaks it off an imaginary tree and gives it to 

her. 

Later, one child may be an apple-branch; another 

a dandelion, standing meekly with bowed head; and a 

third the sunbeam. The sunbeam and the apple-branch 

carry on the conversation. 

The children may each be the princess, and make 
on paper the apple-branch and seed crown of the dan. 
delion as they see them in the silver vase. 

Other selections of the story previous to this may 
well be illustrated by the children. 

In the last section, one child may be the princess 
and bring the seed crown of the dandelion into the 
room, remove its covers, and use the words she used in 
speaking of the dandelion. 

Application,^Wh3,t kind of an apple-branch have 
we been talking about? (A proud apple-branch.) Of 
what was it proud? (Its beautiful dress.) How did 
this prettily dressed apple-branch treat the poor dan- 
delions? (It said they were ugly weeds.) Why did it 
say so? (Because their dresses were so plain. ) Did the 
dandelions care for what the apple-branch said? (Yes, 
they felt very sad.) 

What made the dandelions feel better? (They 
found they had many friends — the children, the sun- 
beam, and finally the princess.) 
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But their dresses were not so pretty as those of the 
apple-branch. Why did the people love them? (They 
were modest and kind.) Are not children loved for 
their pretty faces and fine clothes?. (No.) For what 
then? (Their kind, pleasant, modest ways.) 

* * Pretty is that pretty does. " 



THE BIED WITH NO KAME. 



Trickery does not pay. If we could fully convince 
the little ones of this, politics as a trade would have to 
suspend and integrity in every line of business would be 
the rule. 

Cheating among all classes and in every occupation 
is rife. Young children sometimes learn to be adepts 
at it. In school the trouble has to be dealt with. 

In '* The Bird With No Name" the reward rendered 
to the cheat is typical. 

This story makes plain the contempt and indigna- 
tion people feel toward one who has gained position 
through dishonesty. 

The insecure feeling betrayed by the wren is akin 
to that which dishonest people experience and some- 
time manifest. 

To help the child to hate trickery and despise its 
fruits this story is taught. 

To the Children,^OuT new story tells how the birds got 
a king that they did not like. 
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In the preparation, their knowledge of a king is re- 
viewed. What would a bird-king do? What might the 
birds do for their king? 

The application might be made thus:- What did 
the wren want? (To be king and to have all the good 
things that kings have.) What did he get? (A prison- 
cell, a lonely life, fear of death, and worst of all, the 
hatred of all the other birds, and he was not treated 
any worse than he deserved.) 

One little story tells why all these bad things came 
to him. What is that? (He cheated.) 

Do little folks ever want anything as badly as the 
wren wanted to be king? Do they ever cheat to get 
that thing? Do people dislike cheats as much as the 
birds did? How do you feel toward your playmates who 
cheat? Cheating made the little wren unhappy. It 
makes little boys and girls feel how? (Unhappy.) What 
are you going to do about cheating? Why do- people 
dislike those who cheat? (Because they cannot trust 
them.) 



THE PEA-BLOSSOM. 



There are many selfish men and women in the 
world — the products of an education which constantly 
placed them in an attitude of being ministered unto. 
To counteract such an influence, to broaden the child's 
sympathies, and to direct his energies into a helpful 
channel, is the purpose of this story. 
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Very frequently we find little children accustomed 
to gathering flowers in profusion all summer, who never 
have been led to think of those less favored than them- 
selves, to whom the sight of a wild flower is a great 
pleasure. They are surprised and pained when they 
hear of these children, and are glad to share with them 
of their bounty. The moral of this story is much the 
same as that of "The Little Match Girl," and the chil- 
dren find that there is something that they can do to- 
ward making people happy in the summer as well as in 
winter. 

In the flower-distribution the teacher will need to 
direct the children. If there are no needy ones in the 
locality, boxes can be sent to the city hospitals. Once 
giving is not sufiicient. The teacher cannot afford to 
relax her efforts until the children have formed the 
habit she is seeking to establish. 

It would be well to acquaint the children with the 
workings of the "Flower Missions," giving them inter- 
esting af counts of some things these missions have 
actually ctone. 
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